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of educatojiB^tO • Public Law 9«-1«2; (3) state leadership in 
educationaf personnel dewelopaent ; («J) options for action by state 
board- peaj lies to iaprowe the preparation of educational personnel; 
(5) inser{ lee training: (6) preservice training prograas for teachers 
and administrators; (7) conprehensive personnel and prograa 
developaefl in exceptional student education through a partnership 
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* in .the years^that ha^e rpassv.d since , the enactment of the Education 

✓ 

• for. Al t Handicapped Chiidren Act -'(PVL. 94-142), sweeping changes 'have been 

\ : • - . i . r - , 

mandated and> made/ throughout bur ^educational system to provide an 
appropriate public <educ at ion in, the least restrictive .environment for all 
handicapped children. Critical among /these' changes has been ^the approach 
taken to preparing ^personnel, for certainly it is through the efforts o£ 
well,, trained individuals that the educational needs of handicapped 
children will, .best' be served. Thus,, it isf- desirable to examine the impact 
that, federal legislation and regulations ^have had, anti : further, to 
^extrapolate needs for federal, state and' local efforts to prepare, 
personnel in sufficient numbers and with appropriate competencies; to 
affirmatively meet the n^eds of exceptional learners 



PROGRESS SHOWN BY STATE PLANS 



One of the most far-reaching provisions of federal legislation is the 

requirement that each-state and U. S. territory ^ubraifc a State Plan which 

sets forth the procedures by which the state or territory will comply with 

all elements of the law. A prominent secuion of this state plan, the 

Comprehensive System of. Personnel Development, (CSPD) obliges the state 

department .of education ^t or . , 

"set forth aMde'script ion of -program^ and' procedures for the, 
" development and implementation of the Comprehensive System of 
Personnel Development, "which shall include rinservice training, to 



1,1 1 * 



insure that al 5 l personnel necessary .to carry ■•out the intent of j the 
*^ act are appropriately arid adequately prepare and: trained. . . { 
r * .procedures? 'for acquir s Jn^ and; disseminating* to teachers and ! 
, administrators significant iriformatibn* derived from educational 
1 research > demonstration ,arid^simi;lar 'projects and for adopting, jwhere 
appropriate,, premising educational- practices and materials. 11 Section * 
121a.380 of the P.L. 94-142 Regulations ( Federal Register , August 23, 
1977X : " ' ' ' 



\ 
w 



The State Plans submitted -uftder'this* regulation demonstrate' that 



while .great strides have .been made since P; L. 94rl42 was sighed into Taw r 

-much remains *to be -done . In certain cases personnel reached have exceeded- 4 

> , • j 

expectations. For example, in the area of regular" education iriservice, 

20.7 .projects have trained approximately 172,000 persons during the 1979-80 

project .period^ while the Division of. Personnel 1 Preparation had 

anticipated; the training of, only 46,929 :pef sons. This traiping has 

encompassed shoftTt;erm to; vety intensive y.ear-long sessions,^ based on 

determined heeds. 



? Data, regarding other persbrinel^ indica te th at for the beginning of th e 

. ^ . ^ ^ y . _ 

1978-79* school year there was a shortage of over 52,000 support personnel. 
If the requirements of B. L. 94-142 ar^e to |e met, a full spectrum of 
persons in addition to special educators must be trained to maintain 
handicapped children in- the least restrictive environment, as well as 
state and; local education agencig^ in an -active planning process for the 
establishment o'f : presefvice and 'inservice priorities. 
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~~~~V While this* mid^decade* assessment: of the implementation of P. -L. 
--I — * v \ ' < : '/ 

94-142 indicates that .great progress has been made in the realization of 

I «> 
our national goals for educating handicapped children, ^ it is also true 

"i • ' " V • > ' \ . .• / J 

that muctv more must be done. The strong initiatives which must be taken 

x§quire -that .federal,,, state and local resources and energies be 

— coi-laborat ively -experided^ta.ensure; ±he_dexeiopmejit maintenance an8 

/continuous refinement of both, preservice and] inseryice : pjr6gramming. 




INTRODUCTION: 



The enactment of Public ^Law 94-142, The Education for All 
•Handicapped Children Act, revolutionized American public education in 
.scope* and, in- concepts .Subsequently,, handicapped, children would be 
provided free appropriate education with related services,, everywhere 
in; the United States, the District of Columbia, and in the Trust 
Territories. , ' \ . . 

Meeting, the. requirements .of, .this law necessar^ the 
responsibilities of regular educators and altered the roles of many 
special educators. ^/ 

In order that .each student could b, challenged by his or her own 

/ • ; V * ° / x 

. > 

potential, the least restrictive learning environment was to be 

' ' ' 1 / . » 

* .determined; by professionals and parents', "the significant others 11 , who 

would, construct an individuali^^^ducation program (I.E.P.). The 

objective of this concept was^to facilitate entry or re-entry into the 

mainstream of American i society. If .successful, the process was intended 

to revolutionize th^ ^taEus-oiLtfi^^ schools, to 

.provide greate^ ppp&^tuhities for achieving ytne "American- Dream. " 



Somewhere within this changed public Mucat ion system, many general 
educators, professionals but often ill.-prepVr^to work with handicapped 
students, were asking,. "Am,! prepared; to teach ail children? 11 Pressures^ % 

"grew when cries, for help were followed with increased personhfJ ^training 

" V .... . - 

demands.. Responses to these demands have included revisions m preservice 



programs that often require all prospective educators \o complete one 
or more courses that focus pri the exceptional cHild. Additional needs 
have been identified* for greater inservice training efforts to enable 
general educators to acquire the skills necessary to provide appropriate 
services to handicapped" learners. 

This publication; addresses, some significant issues related to the 

^ - - - r . - — . T - ^ - ... 

•training of general educators as they prepare for their responsibilities 
Vn^the .education of handicapped learners. Offering a variety of 
.strategies* the contributing s aiithors make ; specific jecoraraerxdation's fpr 
policymakers . as they consider effective inservice and preservice training 
programs- for general educators who are preparing for new roles and 

responsibilities in the education of handicapped youth • 

* » 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Bobbie Porter Turner 
Project Director' / 
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\*. Cbtpterl 
AN OVERVffiWOT SPECIAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL 
DEVELOPMENT FOR GENERAL EDUCATORS 

by 

William V. Schipper 



If it is possible to speak of the genius of a -culture or the ends 
toward which it historically inclines, the genius of American culture 
vraight be the idea "and [ ideal 'of the individual. For us, the worth of the 
\indiyidual is the foundation of value; the well being of the individual 

is the chief object pf social purpose and action; .« 

. . • / 

/. ■ ■-• , 

The Education for All. Handicapped Children Act of 1975 (P.L. 94-142) 
is the most significant piece of federal education legislation since 
Title I of the Elementary a'nd Secondary Education Act of 1965. This 
statute means that: thousands of handicapped children who in the past 
\ have been excluded completely from public education, or who have been 
placed automatically in state residential institutions, now are being 
jiiaced in public school programs; many children with mild to moderate 
handicaps who were taught in special classes now are being educated 
Y totally of partially in regular ciasrooms, and' tlifc all spec'iai education 
' children„and youth,, as a matter of public policy,, must ,be . provided; an 
appropriate public education in the least restrictive* environment. Such 
a serious commitment to^educate all of a nation's handicapped individuals 
is without, precederit^in history. 

»> 

THE LAW 

Thus "mainstrj||ing" once wa| a philosophy or theory on the , 
education of handicapped, children, is now national public policy embodied 
in Section 612 of "P^Lv 94-142: , 



H 



" . . r to the maximum extent appropriate , handicapped 
children, including children in public or private - „ 
institutions or other care facilities, are educated with 
children who are not handicapped and that special 
classes, separate schooling, or other removal of 
* « handicapped children from the regular .educat ioival 
, environment occurs* only when the nature or severity ; qf the 
\ handicap is such that education in regular classes -with 
the use of supplementary, aids arid services , cannot be 
achieved- satisfactorily ." (emphasis added) ~' 

Section 504 of ttje Rehabilitation Act of 1973 reaffirms and 
reinforces this requirement by mandating that recipients of federal 
financial assistance: , 



". ./shall educate, or shall provide for the 0 
education of, each qualified handicapped person in its • 
jurisdication with persons who are not handicapped to the 
maximum* extent appropriate to* /'the needs of * the handicapped 
person. * A recipient shall place* a hajndicapped person in 
Ihe regular educational environment operated by the 
recipient unless it is demonstrated by the recipient that 
the education of the person in the regular environment . 
with the use of supplementary aids, and services cannot b e 
achieved satisfactorily*}' (Sec,. "84-34 (a) (emphasis/added) 



Further, each handicapped child shall also participate in 
honacademic and extracurricular services, and activities with* 
nonhandicapped peers. These include: 



. . counseling services, athletics, transportation, 
health services, recreational activities, special interest 
groups ot M clubs sponsored by the public agency, referrals 
to agencies which provide assistance to handicapped 
persons, and 'employment of students, including both 4 • 
employment by the public agency and* assistance in making 
outside employment available." (Section 121s. 306) u , 



* SCHOOL DISTRICT IMPACT 

- * " t 

1 . * « x * 

„ Tfie^full achievement of the concept of/leas^: restrictive environment 
will require fundamental- changes in individual and school, district 
:pracrtcei7l^nc^udihg changes in ^trad it iotlaL values, organizational 
structures, personnel roles and decisiojapmaking patterns* To illustrate, 
the following; must bcciir in all school districts in the nation: 

• Handicapped children must .become the responsibility of all 

educators, not the sole responsibility of special 

• " . %' - i 

educators; "•*.-• * 
■ «- " * ♦ - . ■ 

Handicapped children must be vieweji a£ individuals whose' 
differences are enriching; K - 
School districts must, be organized arid structured to 
* integrate^ rather than segregate children with special 
needs; * 

• 'Collaborative planning and shared decision making must qccur 

4 ■ \ 

^ between rparentjsi teachers and administrators; 

• Separate placement judgements must, be made for each child 
- * based on an analysis of that child.'s individual needs. 

D.espite numerous controversies and conflicts between various- levels 

;bf federal, state* and local education agencies the response to the 

• " v ; ' 

: challenge of P. L. 94-142 so. far has been -dramatic . A recent study 

■ - 

concluded that '"never have so many local and state agencies done so much 



with so few federal dollars, tb* implement a federal education jaandate". m 

! * " . , • * * 

No one, .however, assumes that all of the* goals of the. Act have been meti 
by all state and local education agencies. There remains much to "be 

done. . * * v 

»* * 

' , COMPREHENSIVE PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 

* One centrally critical provision that has been barely addressed by 

most state education agencies is -the Comprehensive System of Personnel 

* > *\ . * \ 

Development (CSPD). This P;L. 94-142 provision (Sec. 613(a)(3)) is meant 

* * * \ v I - . * . 

to assure that ^11 handicapped' children receive all necessary special 

* • * * 

* " > * * • 
education land related services from qualified, appropriately and 

'adequately trained personnel. The long range effectiveness of the Act 

may rest squarely ori how. well this provision is working in each state. 

If this~ assumption is true, there may be.no greater responsibility 

of state and local boards of education and their administrative agencies 

thfcn to achieve systematic and effective preservice and inservice 

* v- . m 

training systems. Such programs must assure that the necessary number . 
and types of personnel for educating the handicapped are available, and 
that they are adequately equipped with the necessity attitudes, skills 
and ^resources to achieve the intent of the Act,' so that each" child may be 
provided* an appropriate educational program designed to meet his or her 
unique neecis. * r 
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The f<*ii^wirig are illustrations of the Congressional rationale - 



% _ ♦ 

behind i^quiru^ari r participating states to implement CSPD and of the 



distance the ria&oh must yet travel in order to achievfc £he CSPD 
objectives: ' 



# All handicapped children must be placed in the "least 
restrictive enVironraerit". At least two-thirds of the nearly 
four million handicapped children served in i980 received at 
least part of their instruction -in regular classrooms. Most 
of their teachers had -little or ho training in special 
education* 

# There are few training programs in the nation for teachers 
of severely handicapped children and youth. It is critical 
that teachers be trained to serve this population since the 
Act places the highest priority on these individuals. 
Programs for the' severely handicapped are new endeavors for 
many state and iocal education agencies. 

# there are few training programs for teachers of preschool 
handicapped children. Many states have moved or are moving 
to provide public school programs for these children. 

# Inservice training of practicing educators in the new roles 
under P,L. 94-142 is a necessity if -state and local agencies 
are to provide a full continuum of alternative placements to 
all handicapped students. 



Approximately 'oner third of the teachers employed until 1975 
by local school districts to; teach the handicapped were not 
trained as special educators. 

The -supply of special education teachers is far short of the 

i 

demand. Data provided by state education, agencies indicate 
the difference to be as great as 64,000* Certain states do t 
not have a single ih^-state teacher preparation prograqi for 
certain haridicap^ng conditions ( e .g. , deaf, blind). The 
rate of production for rail new special; educat ion teachers / 
was estimated to; be 20,000 per year in 1980, 

There is no. category' in /which supply exceetjj* demand in every 
state. ^Nationwide, the most severe shortages^ at the 
elementary level seem to ^be in emotional disturbance, 
learning disabilities, speech impaired, and severely 

handicapped areas. At the secondary level, the most severe 

> - x 

shortages appear ^to he in emotionai_disXurbahce r learning 

disabilities, and vocational/especial education. There are 

also new demands for special education personnel in related 

-service areasV. notably scKool psychology and occupational 

therapy. A nationwide survey (Grosenick* and Huntee, 1981) 

indicates* that che, current workforce of teachers in ED/BD is 
* ** 

only: 60-75 percent of the number needed, , and that each year 
1 there is a 2|-40 percent teacher shortage in ED/BD' 



-V' 1 *• »,. 
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« The rate of attrition, due to burhout .and -other factors^ -is 


... -3 




extremely, high ampiig special education teachers; .Algozzine 






(1981)' summarized the Burnout ;problem indicating that six* 
percent of the nation's 250,000 special, education teachers & 


' -.J 


X 

U ' 




- • 


: . burn out. each year. $e cited "emotional exhaustion" arid 


- .? 




* * stress oyer inability £to. meet job expectations as major 


' . ' . *i 




f^cjtors in teacher burrioiit.. m * 






the highest rate 6£ attrition was. found iri teachers of the 




\ 


- . emotionally disturbed, or .behavioral ly disordered: it was 21 






percerit during the first, year, and] by the end^of the fifth- 8 




V ' - - 


year this workforce had lost 53 percent of the teachers 


I . . " ; 




originally employed; ^^s^ 




,1 


r 

• School principals, counselors and psychologists, hay$ new 






- i * * _ _ . # 

arid . import ant Tories arid responsibilities for handicapped f 


./ i 




„ * children as a result of P.L> 94-142; state and local 


f - h 
• / - : 

/ j 


* *~ 


* education agencies must: devise efficient ways to inform them 




\ - - 
\ of *these changes. >> / 

^ ' * % / 
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It is clear that until appropriate manpower training systems are iri 


* -5 
' *" I 




place and personnel shortages; no longer exist, the goals of ^P'.L* 94-142 


\ k 


f - N » 


cannot be achieved. The negative consequences are obvious. The CSPD 


^^ ,, ( 




provision of P.L. 94-142 offers at least two tremendous opportunities 


. 4 • ; 


y " 


No other federal statute has ever provided for, the internal growth of a 

&' 

k ' « o 


i • 
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delivery system to- .keep pace with mandated changes. There is also an 

: . " " " '. \ • . / . 

opportunity to "turn around!' the ; general* status of educational^ inservice 
training in the U;S ? which has been characterized as: ** j 

"\ . .i the slum of American :educatiori--disadvaritaged; 
poverty-stricken; neglected; psychologically isolated; 
riddled 7 with expectation,, bprken prpmises, and conflict 



There jhave been numerous innovative responses ; to CSPD since the 
implementation, of P. L. 94-ft2. -Almost aj.1 states now have ^statewide 
manpower planning* committees for special education;. 15 states now require 
or ^lan to require local; education* agencies ^Eo expend a percentage of 
federal f low-thrdugh-furids on„ inservice training; and there has beer^ a 
trend iti the states t<| increase special education course requirements for 
certification of regular education personnel. For example* since 1977, 
"W percent of the states increased special education course requirements 
for regular teachets,, 18% of them increased requirements for principals, 
and-rI5 percent pf^the stated increased requirements for nonspecial 
education administrative staff ; 

While the requi^ments for personnel development are extensive, the 
CSPD requirements provide a vehicle; to plan for chahge^^State and local 
education agenci^sjjcty^^ or assist in the 

creation of new teacher training programs, to 'provide mechanisms to 
assure organizational effectiveness and .renewal, to provide for smooth 
and harmonious -transactions during a period of mandatory systems change, 
and even to address the developing; problem of teacher and administrator 
'•burnout 1 * which has gained so-much attention. 



jfK.V . *•< 
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Chapter % „ 
RESPONSE OF EDUCAfORS TO PUBLIC LAW 94-142 

'•- " : " * . ". ' - * 

Si/*' . Nevin Jones , 

' ' ' \ " - 



N v 



BACKGROUND . 

The advent of .?iiblic, -Law .94-1^2,, The Education for .All Handicapped 
Children Act of 1-975;,, very well may be the most profound and far-reach- 
ing legislative mandate affecting education* ever offered. The- pjhiloso- 
fphyythat public schools have a legal and . amoral responsibility to ^ 



provide an appropriate education ,f of v alt children is how public law. A 

« ? *. * 

gxeat number 7 of human. and,*f iriancial resources !have been committed to 



previously 



implement that iaw^. ari<l .many children preViously unserved now receive * 
services. Yet history probably will show that during, this time only 

the surface, iiad be.en. scratched, full impact of the law upoqstate, 

and^local educatior^j^r^^ :felTTfbr £6metime^ 

' . - ■ ' ' A- - ' - ' • • 

IMPACT 

."V 

The challenges to be faced in developing responsive and compre- 
hensive special; education programs consistent with legal requirements 
'have, almost:. seemed oyerwhelming; It if estimated.. .that appr^imately 30 
percent of nearly eight, miliion ^handicapped children in the United — 
States will be assigned to -regular classroom teachers for at lfeast a 
portion of the-school day. Potentially j almost all classroom teachers 
and administrators will be affected by the law. This increased 

4 \ . - - " • . 
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realization has. caused nbre discussion, uncertainty, frustration, 
.self-evaluation of personal competencies, and recognition of the need 
to reevaluate and re^diret educational programs and procedures than 

perhaps any other single event affecting edufc at ors in many years. 

' /, - - 

Increased efforts ;by organisations, of prof essiqnal^ educators to obtain 

x - /' 

reduced class- size arid released' tin*u for planning, and the increased 
administrative demands placed on teachers, appropriate staff develop- 
ment programs, and paraprof essib nal staff assistance , are Indicators of 



the law's impact.. / 

The degree to, which :an instructional program is successful 
depends upon^ the ability of personnel with program responsibility'^^ 
implement it properly. This may_b^-amore -significant factor in 



^actualizing mandates o^ Public Law 94-142 ttvan any -other American 

- / [ ; 

instructional challenge. The competencies, required to individualize 

educational programs, the* placement of students in tbe least restric- 
tive envirdrimeht, and the .provision of procedural safeguards will re- 
quire major changes in the organization and delivery of services. 

//""■"' ' 
Local school systems, with .^assistance from both state and federal 

levels, must address this problem if prp&raras and procedures are to be 

7 . * • * 

/ — 

implemented that - will ensure i the^ayaUability of an appropriate 
education for all handicapped students. 

The. importance, of the classroom teacher's role in providing a full 
educational program of services for handicapped students cannot be 
oyer emphasized. Similarly, the local school administrator must be able 
to lead and coordinate the efforts of his or her instructional staff. 
Program success may depend upon it. 



the concerns of administrators 



Therefore, ,it is imperative that 

\ * t j 

and teachers be addressed and ,the knowledge and skills needed be 

assessed in a concerted effort to meeti these needs. Failure, by those 

• «. A I \ 

in decision-Taking positions, to recognize "this obligation and to take 

* ; ' - I 

appropriate action will result in: the ^continued uneasiness of personnel 
upon whom program success depends, a sub-par program, and few 
alternatives to meet the needs of students with learning, and .behavior 
problems. 



The response of regular classroom teachers^ arid^administrators to 
the^Law-and^to^tHcT "concept of mainstreaming, in particular, has been to, 
develop a positive, attitude. Because educators tend to accept hew 
ideas siowly,. the full impact of the least restrictive-environment 
mandate ^of.Pdtblic Law 94-142 is being felt only gradually. 

Until recently educating the more severely handicapped was riot 
considered to be the responsibility of the public school. Attitudes 

toward the less severely handicapped enrolled in public schools were 

,—. - *■ 

reflected in such, unfortunate actions as: doing what little could be 

< t 

*j * 

done for them irtW .traditional setting, keeping them put. of trouble^ 
and expecting them to drop out of school as soon as they met compulsory 
attendance requirements. ^About the only deviations were individual 
administrators or^ teachers-whb, on their own initiative, attempted to 
vary the Programs of these youngsters. ** 

Next, the educational needs of handicapped- students enrolled in 
the -public schools were provided for by specially trained teachers, 
usually in self-cohtairted -classrooms that were isolated often from 
those of re^lar educators. The handicapped child was not the 
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sponsibility" of one . another's expertise, and they made little attempt 
to understand their respective disciplines.. Now they are forced to 
work together more closely and to share expertise. 



ADMINISTRATORS 

J~^Admin-mrai^ teachers with this kind of experiential 

background^have^made significant adjustments in/ their thinking and 
instructional procedures since 1975. However, teacher training insti- 
tutions have not made timely revisions in their prograji to .pr^paj^jiew 
teachers adequatelyjtojace^es^ 

-re^X^Ttlathlrr and administrators with the philosophy -and provisions 

df the law have left much to be desired, and have engendered 

uncertrintyTttTd- frustrat-ion TjLus^total acceptance and understanding, 

of the ma'instreaming concept has been slow to develop. *- - — 

' • .*-". * 

Professional educators always have faced challenges and they will 

meet this one, given proper support and assistance. Most would agree 

(that all youngsters should be given the opportunity, to receive an 

education commensurate with their abilities; .The acceptance of this 

responsibility is rapidly approaching reality, but there -are some 

. * * 

legitimate concerns that must be addressed before regular educators 

- ; ■ .# _ } ^_ ■ 

.will feel secure in their ability to carry it out. 



fi 
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The mandated program objectives and procedures of Public Law 
94-142 have had an impact on nearly every phase of ari administrator's 
responsibility. Their concerns ought: not* be understated, and can be 
grouped into three general categories: (1)" concerns about their own 
background, training and experience in this area; (2) legal concerns; 
and (3) program 'and staff leadership and coordination. 



Training and Experience 

Most of todayJ^regutaT^scK^ have had little 

training or experience with education of handicapped students. Formal 
courses in university preparation programs have been practically 
nonexistent until recent yeari, and still are limited in scope. A few 

administrators, either those new to the field or those fulfilling 

"'.*», , 

requirements to upgrade or renew their licenses, are receiving this 
type pf training. I n Georgia, 'for example, recent legislative action 
\maiidates that at least one course in education^ the handicapped be 
included in the programs of teac'iers and administrators who fall into 

-\V- * \ - / - 

'.the aforementioned categories- « % x 

-V \ In general, most administrators have 'learned on their own or 
through\staff development programs at the local ievel. Comprehensive 

•s'Lffi development programs designed to address the assessed needs of 
targeted" administrators are probably the best and quickest solutions to 

? n \ 

the problem; W such programs have been planned and financed 
, adequately to \afcer- A survey, conducted jointly by the National 



Education Association and the Georgia Association of Educators in the 
spring of 1980, revealed that 80 jpercent_o£ .the administrators ^queried 
~*f eTF an ongoing in-service program on the education of , handicapped 



students would be a highly desirable activity. However, "the samu 
survey revealed that 42 percent of the administrators believed this 
need either was not being met at all or only to a limited degree. - 



The role of an administxaLot^carries^with it leadership responsi- 



bility. As a'rule, teachers follow the administrator's lead. If the 
administrator is prepared inadequately to provide leadership and \ 
support, the entire program and all who are- involved may suffer. 
Feeling the lack of adequate preparation and knowledge about the 
^education of the handicapped, as mandated by Public Law. 94-142, leaves 
administrators feeling insecure. 

Legal Concerns 

The potential for litigation on issues related to education of the 
handicapped is a constant concern of administrators. As parents of 
handicapped children become more aware of the provisions of the law, 

and, as advocacy groups become more s influential, this matter takes on 

« 

greater significance. - 

An administrator constantly must bp concerned about procedural 
safeguards for handicapped students- and their parents^or guardians, 
including: \ 
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Initial screening arid evaluation; 

Proper^developraent of Individualized Education Plans 
Programs (lEP's); — 

Monitoring assignment of students to assure* proper * 

i 

placement; . *„ r— 



• ^ Labeling of students; " * 

• \Re-e valuation and re-assignment; 

• Parent involvement in educational planning; 

• % *' \ ' * * * * 

• % Ability and willingness of staff to set up and maintain : 

_ * & 

/the program agreed upori^Eo.r -the student; 

• Provision of* appropriate materials, equipment", and facilities 

• ' Proper record keeping, and documentation; and 

* i „ • » 

w . , v * / . 

• Proper security* o£< records. 



As an administrator considers the possible legal- ramifications of 

decisions to provide a program for the handicapped, it is apparent that 

• \ 

his or her sole itakes on, a whole new dimension... " 



Program and Staff Leadership and Coordination . t 

the degree to which a program, for the handicapped student is 
\ v 
successful depends upon how well it is implemented. Obviously, this 

will- be- determined largely by the staff assigned. The most important * 
administrative roll- is leadership*™ p;.gram development, implementa- 
tion, and staff coordination. Public Law 94-142 has necessitated- a 

' i v ' 

role .redefinition for the- administrator and', consequently, resulted in 
a host of new concerns centering on: ~ <\ 



> Adequate knowledge ,aboiit. appropriate programs for children 
[ with learning and behavior problems; . t 

|\# * Ability to evaluate teacher effectiveness in providing ,for 

j" * 

the mainstreamed student,, while, concomitantly not 
•diminishing the; quality of the regular student's program;, 

• _ Knowledge of auxiliary services available to complement and 

. - support* the school program; ^ < 

• Coordination, of efforts by special educators and regular • 
teachers to try to reach maximum effectiveness in prpgrara 
implementation; 

• Ability to iritfferpret programs to parents of handicapped 

A - 
students; 

• » ' ■ * " y \ . ' . 

• Development an4 maintenance of a positive attitude toward 



handicapped students by the staff and regular * students ; 

# Means to * compensate regular teachers for the extra time 
required to handle the paperwork, planning, and mdivi- 
dualizat^on of instruction ibr ought about by the main- 
streamed handicapped student. 

The success or failure of an instructional program lies 

* ' « • > 

ultimately in the hands of the classroom" teacher . Yet the teacher's 

ability- to be successful is greatly dependent 1 upon the knowledge., 

skills,, leadership, ability, and attitudes of the administrator, 

» 

particularly at^ the building^ level. Public Law 94-142 has brought a 
new awareness of the administrator^ leadership role and need for new 
and strengthened skills and knowledge*. 



*"If administrators are to have confidence in their leadership^ 
.ability *to implement provisions of the law, they first must possess a 
working knowledge of those legal provisions, including t the concept of 
least restrictive environment, due. process, procedures, Individualized 
Education Pians/Programs development^ and implementation. For example: 

• Administrator must be able to develop cooperation^ and 
coordination between special educators and regula^teachers ; 

• h They must, possess sufficient knowledge of the special 

heeds of handicapped students to exert leadership and help 
teachers modify programs to meet thest needs; 
« • The need for knowledge of more precise evaluation techni- 
ques, aiid assessment skills hal taken on added significance 
as administrators identify and plan fjor handicapped 
children; r . 

• Administrators must assist teachers develop positive 
attitudes toward the handicapped and alternative approaches 
to working with children who have learning and behavior 
problems; " - 

• . Knowledge of the services available from agencies in the 

community and the ability to work well with other service 
providers will be an asset to all administrators; 

• The .ability of administrators to assist staff •with re- 

» 

training and development of new skills -arid knowledge 
* through staff development: activities may be the single 
most important factor in program improvement for the handi- 
capped in the school. 
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TEACHERS 

* 

f 

Major, Concerns ' ' 

Just, as, implementation of the Public Law 94-142 provisions has 
created concerns among administrators, so has it among regular class- 
room, teachers. Those with* several .years of teaching experience have 
been. .forc!edi?tq, re-evaluate their instructional approaches. Increased 
stress i or burnout, is becoming a ^significant factor in teacher s 
performance, and the frustrations andr uncertainties caused by these new* 
responsibilities is a contributing factor. Some of these concerns 
include the foilowihg: T ^ 

• Regular teachers, like administrators * worry about the 

4 f potential for litigation based oh their performance level in 
e» providing* ari appropriate education for handicapped students. 
1 * The NEA/GAE- Survey showed that almost half of the regular 

. classroom teachers surveyed (46.6 percent) thought they were 
insufficiently knowledgeable about the law's effects on them. 
In another survey, conducted by the- Nebraska State Education 
• Association in 1979, .52 percent of teachers surveyed revealed 

j 4 • - . . - • • 

* the belief that they lacked sufficient information about 

Public Law 94-142. Responses to -other specific survey 
questions related, to knowledge of the law, showed similar 

• a 

* results. . 1 

* ■ ; ' • 

• • The lack of skills needed to create more individualized or 

. « # 

personalized programs for handicapped students in regular 
classroom settings,, is of great concern to regulai^ teachers . t 

• » 

... # : „, • 2 - 



Teachets feel -they lack :prd$ ess ipnal knowledge about 
hattdicapped children.. This ranked* number* one,, out of ten / 

concerns rated by 500 teachers in a Georgia school system, 

\ • * • 

Insufficient time* to indiyidualize instruction for 

handicapped students assigned to regular classrooms and 

increased paperwork requirements are problems for teachers 

especially if the number of regular students assigned to the; • 

teacher is not adjusted. . 

The relative inexperience of most classroom teachers in. 

coordinating their efforts with other professional's, such as 

special educators, psychologists., or social, workers creates . 

some uncertainty.: ^ 

As parents of. handicapped' children become more- aware of 
^ Public Lay-?4rrt42 provisions* .and of what they legally may * 
-expect of a school in educating their children, interacting* 

with parents becomes an increasing concern of teachers. 

An accurate evaluation of appropriate student progress, 

always a problem; f or a teacher, is of particular concern with 

handicapped /children. 

i - : ' . , * 

Classroom. management, especially those where students with 
behavior problems; ,ar§ ass igned, presents a challenge to the . 
" regular teacher in the ma ins t reaming environment. 



^These represent some significant issues, that Regular teachers face 
as they try to provide adequately for the handicapped-students assigned; 
to* their regular classrooms, while ,also^ tryjjig not to neglect the other 
student so 

Needs: \ , " • " 

Studies^ needs assessments, and observations reveal, that regular 
^teachers believe they need additional knowledge and; skills to fc feel 
secure *in their abilities to cope with handicapped students. Most, of 
these tiee<|s arein^lied in the concerns mentioned abpve. Among the 
most i significant are:;' 

1. As a starting-point, a teachers need to have f a general working 
knowledge of P.ubl id Law 94-142, including- philosophy, 
objectives,, concepts, and specific provisions likely to affect 

. them. Some\data indicate that regular teachers generally are 
not knowledgeable about the law. * 

2. Most regular teachers have not liad: the training necessary to 
deal effectively with a, handicapped child. Skills that need 

v to be developed^ or upgraded, include: 

a. a common cpre of skills 'asppropriatze for handling I . 
f children with a wide range of hehayiors and abilities; 

b. assessment and evaluation skiirs^an'd^techniques; 

c ability to u^e^psychbeducatipnal reports; 

\ j , 

M d. diagnostic and remediation skills f 
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ei increased ability to individualize instruction;: 

f. , ability to, make better use of instructional alternatives; 

g. Abetter .understanding of the roles qf\ojther service team^ 
~* members including, special, educators arid auxiliary 

• - * personnel from with in ; the school and outside „ agencies, and 

deVeiopraent 6t a cooperative working, relationship with 
•them: 

h. better skills in behavior management. 

* 3. It teachers "are to be effective, as instructors of the 

' * * * » • * 

-handicapped, they need at^ least a general knowledge of the ~ 

natureand ii^n^ions p£ the various handicapping conditions 
which, exist among students" assigned to their classes. 

^ \ _ 

The magnitude of' skills and 'knowledge heeded by teachers in order 

to. feel confident of their, abilities *tb deal with handicapped children 

is alarming. : The fact is that mpst regular :classroom teachers have had 

only limited training at best in these areas. The full impact of 

Public Law 94- 142 is* yet to be felt i_ 

SUMMARY AND R^OM^NDAflONS 

Summary , m * • 

£ . The importance o£ sound philosophy, w^ll-st.ated, objectives, and 
appropriate i^lemehta^ion guidelines cannot be overlooked in presiding 
an appropriate prpgr^ibr a handicapped child. However, ,in the final 



\ <■ 
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analysis, all will prove .meaningless unless the human factor is 
considered.. The key to success in educating handicapped students in 
the least restrictive environment lies in the cooperative efforts of 
administrators, regular classroom teachers, special educators, and 
auxiliary : peri5onneli ... • 

■'.**'.- .* * * 

the local school : administrator must possess the knowledge and 

skills to perform as the school's instructional leader . The coordina- 
tion of staff efforts and the maximum utilization of combined expertise 
largely will, be dependent upon the initiative exerted by the admini- 
strator. 'Host administrators have not had . the necessary *rainingV;or ' 
experience .to function adequately in the education of exceptional - 
children. ^Furthermore, regular classroom teachers, particularly those - 
with several years of experience,, are- not prepared, to adapt curriculum 
and instructional techniques to fleet the needs pf students with 
learning -:and * behavior problems; s 4 1 

A team .approach between regular classroom teachers and special 
educators should be developed. Barriers between regular and special 
educators, partially carried over from the pre-mainstreaming era, and 
partially due. to hesitancy on the part of some regular educators to 
accept the mainstreaming concept^ continue to present problems in the 
education of handicapped children in the least restrictive environ- 

" • - • ' ' .; i " 

ment. .Both groups need to interact more effectively and to be more 
receptiVe tb^each) other. 



Inadequate consideration has been given to adjustment in class 

* .* * * ' * 

size, teaching load* provision of planning r time, need 'for 

paraprofessioriail assistance, and increased paperwork necessary to 

support the effective and efficient performance qt regular classroom 

teachers, who have handicapped children ma ins t reamed /into theirl 

classrooms. Available instructional time is .limited. Added 

responsibilities resulting frori the assignment of handicapped .students 

* T 

is iikeiy to reduce time for regular 'students if some compensatory 
measures aire hot taken. 

There has* been a lack of concerned effort to provide staff 
development programs for administrators and regular classroom teachers 
Wher$ such programs have existed, they seem to be ill-plianhed 
frequently and do not address thee assessed needs of the personnel jphey 

are designed to reach* The following are recommendations to be 

. - "« * - - 

considered: . * ' 

• * 

■* . 

/ * 

Recommendat ions 

A. Substantially increase funding of staff development programs 
for regular educators^ administrators, and auxiliary 
w personnel based on the assessed needs of these personnel in 
the environments ir» which £hey function. This is the single 
most important factor in making a significant difference in 
the* quality of services provided to exceptional children. 
Attention and support \given to the Comprehensive System, .of 
Personnel DeveiopmeritV as 4 required under Public Xaw 94-142, 
has been totally inadequate in most instances. 



Financial support should be shared by federal, state, and 
local agencies, but planned and implemented at^ the local, 

* level within g^erab guidelines. 

It should, proyide alternatives to formal credit courses 
on college campuses*, such as credit courses in a local 

- setting. ^ 
Incentives should be provided to encourage ^participation* 
including, released time, salary modification, license 
renewal and/or upgrading^tuitioh grants where 

* # 

applicable, or even exte nsion of the contract year, with 
pay, specifically for the purpose of staff development. 



.Straff development should include, but riot be limited 

.X , . * * • 

- necessarily to.: 

a. knowledge and skill development for administrators to 
help them* become effective leaders in planning and , 
inple^enting programs for excepFibrial children. 

b. knowledge and skill development- for regular teachers 
to improve their ability to adapt curriculum ari<i 

• instructional techniques to meet the needs of 
exceptional children, to use appropriate diagnostic 
skills, and to .apply fair and equitable evaluation 
standards and^methods. 

c. development ofL a better understanding of the various 

•* 

classes of -handicapped children, the least 

♦ * 

restrictive environment concept, and the role of 

4 

various educational personnel involved. 
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B. Increase the quantity and quality of preservice courses about 
the handicapped child? offered. to prospective regular teachers 
in teacher training programs. 

\ ' " : . • * * 

C. Provide appropriate, parapro Sessional assistance for the 
regular teacher with handicapped students assigned to the 
class to permlt--f or^~ - 

1» more individualized personalized instruction, 

2. planning time,, ' 0 * 

3. consultation with special educators and other personnel 
* , involved, 

4. stuffings, 

. 5% parent conferences, * * - . 

D. Explore ways to. reduce the amount of time-consuming and* 
burdensome paperwork required of regular and special 

-educators, . 

The li*t of. recommendations is limitless and will vary according 

to the, status of the law's impiementat ion within a* particular school 

district. However, one common factor does exist. All school distfi^ts 

now not' only have the moral but also the legal responsibility to 

> , * 

provide an appropriate education for all children. The degree to which 

this responsibility, is met ultimately wiU^degend upon the knowledge, 

skills,- abilities,, and attitudes of teacher s,\ administrators, and 

policy-makers in the nation's schools, and upon the commitment: of 

various levels of government to provide the necessary f inwcul 

support.^ 



Chapter 3 i» 
STATE LEADERHSIP IN EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT: 

WHAT DdES IT MEANT^ 

• — ■ : r- : — t : " 

' . i 

^ • Carol Lewis * 



What dp we mean when we say chat the state boaird of 

^ - ** O ■ J 

■education and state^educat ion agency should take a Leadership role in # 
the planning and delivery of professional development programs? 

ACTIVITIES 

It is somewhat presumptuous to try to* answer this question in 
ways that are applicable to all states. Yet an understanding of the 
problems encountered, in local, district st.aff development activities 

suggests that the state board and state education agency (SEA) can * 

\ j 

provide leadership By: • . 

■ , 4 . - 

• Sharing information on a variety of approaches "to the 

» i . 

4 • ! 

identification of heeds; j 

• Compiling and, sharing needs assessment data with agencies, 
institutions and* individuals that have resources which might 
be used to meet those^eeds; 

• . "Spotlighting" exemplary programs; offefing training that 

increases awareness of-the characteristics and components of 
quality staff development programs; * 1 

Supporting and disseminating research focused on school 
improvement, change theory'and adulc learning; 

• Providing training in a variety of evaluation approaches; 



Developing a resource bank of people, materials, -programs , 

$ . 

projects and' 'funding sources; 
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* . m\ Facilitating awareness' across district^^of similar problems 
encountered; making it possible for people to meet, share 
concerns, and learn from others 1 experience^ 
• Improving the internal coordination of state 

agency-administered programs. 
These activities can draw upon many divisions of a state^ agency 
including the offices for research, dissemination, curriculum 

m 

services, teacher preparation, and staff development. Most can play 
an interactive role with- educators in locaj. districts and higher 
education institutions. 

STATE PLANS 

this approach has been central to the activities of many states* 
during this past yeah:. The Elementary \and Secondary Education Act 
Amendments of 1978 (Public Law 95-561) mandated that states prepare 
comprehensive plans for % the coordination of training monies for 
educators within the states. With that legislation, Congress called 
upon states to rethink approaches to the preparation and v cojntinued 
growth of education personnel; to recognize the need for maximal use 
of resources; to examine the coordination of existing programs from a 
variety of , funding sources; to consider** the relationship between - 
preservice training and driservice tracing; and to undertake planning 
in Ways that involve the participation of all interested groups and 
individuals. 

A review or state plans for this new coordination effort reveals 
much of the functional role the states anticipated for the education 
agencies. 'One recurring definition set was: 
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■ Coordination shall mean a process which facilitates 
% cooperation and cpnmwnieatiori among individuals and 
organizations for purposes of eliminating duplication * 
^ of effort; encoures cost effectiveness and efficiency 

in use of resources; identifies objectives which are qf 
mutual interest and proceeds in a complementary manner • 
to achieve such objective^. This .process shall include ^ - ^ 
collecting, 'reporting and disseminating information* The 
goal of strengthening services and assuring effective programs 
- Was frequently listed as yej.1. 

Statewide ^sterns of personnel development are* for the most 

part, support networks 'for activities which appropriately occur at the 

^ * * j > 

'local level in school districts and school buildings* It is essential 

* r- • 

" tha^t state plans reflect knowledge of the characteristic s of effective 
programs an'd provide encouragement*, support and consis tency with sound 
program design . 

Decisionmaking "for teacher education is accomplished, at multiple 
levels. |jThere is no single institution or agency responsible. A • 
variety of relationships ambng legislatures, state boards and 
commissions, state agencies, colleges and universities, local school 
disrict boards and administrators, and professional organizations is 
\ evident across the states. Vowever, responsibility for the quality of 
{ educational services in public elementary arid secondar y schools if 

un iversally lodged with, state boards of educatio n, chief state school - 

* \ * 

officers and state education agencies ! Ensuring that school* are 

staffed witti qualified personnel is an essential component of quality 
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programs and services* Questions, of the appropriate leadership role 

I 

for the state) and state interaction with federal requirements under 
P.L* 94-142 must be considered* 

* 4 

Leadership Roles * 

*. 

The state is compelled to begin by examining its own role in 

leadership for systenr^wide change. Board members and state education 

» * 

agency administrators should be able to answer for themselves and for 
others a series of questions posed by James M* Burns* about the meaning 
• of leadership; • < 

X 

Who- are we? 

What are our goals? - .# 

Where are we? ^ * r 

« • * 

Who are we trying to lead? ^ . 

What potential do we hav,e? » • 

i • 

Where are we going? „ » 

Is the route clear? f . * . 

What are the short term steps? 

What are the obstacles? tlow do we overQorae them? 
How do we get where we are 'going? * 

* ^ © 

"Announcing" that the state will be taking a leadership role in 
planning for improved personnel development is not enough. m Agency 
staff will require- a clear,' consistent understanding of the responses 
to Burns 1 questions,, and the ability both^to articulate that 
understanding and behavioral ly to demonstrate it. Decisions about 
educational personnel* preparation and Continuing education, often are - 



made in 4 highly charged and 'political atmosphere. Lack of 
understanding or consistency on the patt of SEA' staff will be 
detrimental to desired progress* 
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Iti^ a -monograph erit itled The Role of State Education Agencies in 
Inservice Education , Wendell Allen, former Washington state ^associate 



commissioner of education, \ comments: 



"Tlje state agency role is to "coordinate, facilitate', and 
be accountable and to see that accountability* is spread 
among- all participants. Good will, tolerance, patience,^ 
* commitment, and persistence over a long period is essential 



to success • . • 



"In emphasizing the Jacilitating^role of the stat? 
' education agency,. I have pointed Especially to %he need 
for state agency leadership in the political process of 
, * > securing VuppQrftjB or inservice; the agency 

responsibility tb- bring, together the several s 
* * % v participating and ? cgncerned groups in both the. planning 

and operation of ifeselfvice; *and the need for positive 
1 agency staff attitudes and .respectful, approaches in 
. their work, with Individuals and the groups ' 

participating in inservice education, such as schools, 
colleges, and professional associations. 11 



System Design 

Designing a statewide system of educational personnel development 
" is a complex matter. States have a-myriad of.. approaches- to this task, 
reflective of the diversity 'among them in terras of structure, 
locus of Hecisionmaking for teacher preparation, and unique 

• characteristics and philosophies. -In spite of this diversity, a body 

• of knowledge has emerged which can- assist state boards, chief state 

school' officers, state education agencies and their staffs to 

strengthen or create a" personnel development system. Much of thia • 
$ • * 
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knowledge is-dr'awn from state experiences and has been shared in the 
conferences and publications .of the National Council of States on 

» w 

Ihservice Education, and other state and federally-funded projects. 

In 1978? the U.S. Office of Education, through the Teacher Corps 
progr^a^ .funded four state departments of education (Michigan, New 
York, Oregon, West Virginia) to examine statewide planning for staff 
development. The project produced A Framework For Planning Statewide 
Staff Development To Enhance Student Learning , a document publishes in 
1979 and, available from the West Virginia SEA. 

The Framework is intended as a flexible guide not a rigid 
"ptescrription* for plan preparation. It has been used as a reference 
work for statewide and inservice plans. It provides general 
directions .for a planning process, drawing from the experiences of the 
*four states, and recognizes that planners, will -modify it appropriately 
to meet conditions in their particular states. * • 

The Four State Project participants recommended chat planners 
anticipate a five-phase process; and engage in several major 
activities during each phase: 

\ s 

Phase I; Pre-Planning 

1. Identify impetus • * 

2. Specify assumptions 

3* Identify policy issues and concerhs 
4. Initiate activities * 
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Phase ; IE: Planning. - 

fe; .)peteraihe of staff development 

- 2.*. Analyze the information 
3* Draft assumptions and goals 
4. Specify the objectives of the-plan 



Phase III: Construction 



1, Target key areas of recommendation 



2.i Compile the^recommendations 
3. Adopt the state plan 



into a plan 



2". Train p 
3. PutS^e 



Phase IV: Implementation m 
1. Conduct an orientation 
2". TrajLn people to implement the 

pian into operation 
"4. Evaluate che state plan 



plan 



Phase V: Continuous Renewal 

1* Rethink basic considerations 

2. Devise a strategy for continuous renewal of the plan 



Components ^ 

The character of a plan and its multiple components will reflect 

I 

the goals- and assumptions upon which it is built, and the complexity 
of the system or systems to be involved in plan implementation. A 
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regionalized approach to providing services^ or one .drawing upon a 

*\» ' ' . 

single state university 'system,, would result in .quite 'different plans 
from one that described the delivery of training to hundrStf^'of-* 
individual school districts. 

In many states, the determination of appropriate plan elements 
will include recognition of unique structures, interrelationships or 
particular foci for teacher training mandated by the legislature or a 
state board regulation. It is hot rhetoric which causes us to remind 
/policymakers of the- diversity among state educational systems so 
often, it is reality, 

A state with a professional standards and licensing commission 
that is organizationally separate from the state board' of education 
would, necessarily, devise a different approach to professional 
development decisionmaking^ than a state with a single regulatory body 
States using ongoing certification renewal procedures would need to 
consider that requirement in. a personnel development plan in ways not 
.appropriate to a state .that uses a one-time certification process, 
Elsewhere, competency-based preparation programs might influence . 
aspects of inservice program design I 

Nevertheless, present experiences with state plans for 
educational personnel development suggest, as a minimum, that 
components be included which provide answers to these questions: 

• What do we hope to accomplish? 

• What are the values and assumptions upon which the 
plan is based? 



• How are 'hee'ds^]dete™ined--a)ia prioritized? 
Who -will make decisions about the program? 
Who wiH participate in . the training? 

• Sow witl : 'services, 'be^rov.ia^J^^^^ 
* -.What resources yilT fee used? 

• Haw will we knby if 'the plan is. working? 

• How will this plan, be changes, if needed? 



EFraCTlVE STAFFSMVELQ^ 



There is* a-growing- body of literature which describes the 
characteristics of effective staff development programs. State 
pkn7eTs~sho^be aware of these materials. State plans should 



harmonize with -and provide, support for local, programs- designed in 



ways 



that .research andjgrjctice have demonstrated to be effective. 
.* . Chapter- 8 of this monograph summarizes one document .that outlines 
quality practices for inservice education: the report of the Quality 
Practices Task Force of the National Inservice Network. These , 
recommendations focus on the creation of an inservice- system, 
characteristics of good programs, and evaluation practices. 

Another organization, the National Staff Development Council, 
' advocates effective staff" development programs which: ['-■ 
« Emphasize professional and personal growth and development 

rather than remediation; 
• Initiate and support effective change based on an 
understanding of the change process; 



Suppoirt the stated goals of the district/schpol/ 

4 

classroom iptetms ; of student outcomes; 
Support individual personal self-improvement efforts, 
within f the .context of brgatuzationai goal-setting _ 
and ;grpwth^6riented : appraisal; 

Attend to, the human needs, of those' for whom programs 
are designed jimode ling positive human interaction 
skills;:' • • ' 

Incorporate* sound principles of adul<t learning and 
stages of dbricerri with change reflected in 
. research ; > ^ 



^Inaiude-a-comprehenfiviT^lanning process with 

extensive systeta/building, and/or individual input; 

Provide continuously for all levels of staff,, l * e ^ , 

administrators, teachers, and classified staff; 

Provide ;for changes, in subject matter, changes in 

■ 

methodology, ^nd changes in the organization; 
;Relate theory and application in a practical way, 
modeling, (when appropriate) the kind of behavior 

which is desired a result o£ participation in the 

> 1. ' ' * 

i activity; 

\ 

Match the, nature and length of the staff development 
activity to the purpose intended, i.e. , orientation, 
short-term exposure-/ "indepth training leading to 
behavior change; : - . ' - / 
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• Build on the £reservice training of the teacher as the 
beginning ot a continuim of development; and 

• Utilize a broad range of" human .resources from within 
• schools, institutions of highet education*, and in the 

coimwnity, where appropriate. 

A Teacher Corps publication, Criteria for Locai Inservice 
Programs , reports 29 criteriaAprepared after review arid discussion 
with teachers, administrators, college and state education department 
personnel, and staff and leaders in. teacher . organizations throughout 

the .nation. These_cxdteria-address -five-areas r lleci¥ionmaking , 

— - — — ~~ * ■ 

! - 

relationship to school program, resources, rewards, and commitment to 

• / - 

teacher education. Like the quality practices and program _ 

* * * < » ■ * 

characteristics identified earlier, they are^ suggestions for 
^consideration in program design. Roy- Edelfelt, in the introduction to 
that document, stated: 

"Ctiter.ia ate more helpful; than prescriptions to 
educators who want to design their own inservice 
education program. '.Criteria do not dictate, the 
* substance and- the^ essence of program; they 

v suggest standards an^ characteristics. They also 

set forth principles for decisions abouf ,the 
.conditions, and circumstances of planning and 

* operation. 11 ° 



£he criteria and characteristics highlighted here are drawn. from 
experiences with effective programs, they are based upon an 

understanding 6f strategies and principles of* adult learning. They 

»- * * 
reflect sound teaching and iearning theories. 

v J* . . - . . . 

One way to know if a state^plan^is a good one is to examine it in 

* * ' m - 

light of pur knowledge- about programs of staff development. Allen, 
again in The Role of State Education Agencies in Inseryice Education , 
proposes a checklist which, when combined with one or more of the 
criteria already described, offers a valuable tool for both planners 
and policy makers to use ^^e^min^ of 
%a state plan. 

5*1. A' Legal Framework for Organization 1 

Do state -laws and regulations provide; a basis for,: 
^ a. Establishment .*df formal relationships and commitments among 
V- autonomous/ independent agencies? 

- b. Planning -and implementation by these agencies of various 

professional development programs to serve school, public, and 
agency needs and purposes? 

c. Planning and .carrying out by individuals of personal and 
professional growth activities? » 

d. Cooperative planning by individuals and agencies of 
professional development activities designed to meet their 
respective- needs and purposes? 

2. A Conceptual Framework 

Is there a conqeptual framework for the preparation of education 
personnel reflected in the laws* regulations, policies, and/or 
practices of the state legislature, the state' education agency, 
school administrations, higher education,, institutions, and teacher 
organizations that recognizes: 
al Professional preparation as career-long? 

b. A relationship .between, individual needs and goals and school 
program needs .and purposes? — * , 

c. Changing professional role patterns? 

d n The multiple roles of all professionals? 
' e. The implications of changing \and developing social conditions 

for school program and continuing education? 
f. The need ;for inUrrelited^rei5ponsibilities and roles of the 

state education agency, school administrations, higher 
' _ education institutions, :teacher organizations, and the 

individual professional?* x 
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/ - f 

3. A Design Framework / 

•Is there a comprehensive state design f^r professional development 
that provides for: / 

a. Ordering 6f^the^relatiorishj.ps among the state education 

• agency, school administrations, higher education institutions, 
teacher organizations, and the individual professional? 

b. Determination of continuing education needs of education 
personnel based on the personal and professional growth needs 
of the individual and the 'instructional program needs and 
purposes of the school? . / - . _ — _ 

c. Collaborative planning and' implementation of continuing 
education programs? / 

d. A process of al locating /{responsibilities for program operation 
s in the context of available expertise and other appropriate 

resources? . / 

e. A process for quality cbntrol of program administration and 
operation at all levels?'- * ~ 

— f . Planning, and creating ot new and multiple designs for 

H — continuing education programs that, are appropriate to meet the 
particular needs/ of various situations and pepple in local 
education programs? 
- / 

4. * A Support Framework " . 

Is there a support framework for continuing education that 

provides for: / j 

a. Preparation related to state, certification requirements? 

b. Preparation not related to state certification .requirements? 

c. Preparation designed to meet school program needs and . 
purposes? 

. d. Preparation designed to meet: the individual's personal and 
professional growth njaeds? . 

e. Preparation 'to meet the professional growth needs of 
individuals in different phases of their careers? - 

f. Preparation that. is part of the total instructional program 
design? * \ # - , 

g. ~ /Financial^ logistical, physical, technological, and personnel 
/ support for professional development activities? 



^We live in a time of change. John Gardner When speaking of human 
renewal, says "A society must court the kinds of change that will 
enrich, and strengthen it, rather than the kinds that will "fragment and 
destroy it. Renewal ... is ... the process of bringing the 
results of change iti'to line with our purposes." We cannot be about 
Gardner's task unless we are clear about .what those *purposef are. 



Ther^ is nothing simple about the, political and economic realities 
of education in the 1980* s» It is a very demanding business to create 
a, statewide personnel development system that is "intended to make 

positive impact on staff and a significant difference for students. 

J"- ~ / ' ,V* 

4 V" """""" . i 

There is much to challenge lis, and much to discourage us,. The^e is a 

limit .to the number of issues which can be addressed; cpntraints j.n 

the number of questions which can be asketf. Those limitations require 

selectivity and choice. 

Nevertheless, the sound foundation thi'.c "teachers are ^already 

competent prof ess ional^s who wish to develop greater expertise ... as 

facilitators of... learning" (Weiler, p. 90) is a juajor operational / 

premise. Richard Snelling, in a 1979 ndress to the Education 



Commission of the. States at its annual-meeting talked abut 
risk-taking as a governor. His words equally are applicable to state 
boards of education:. , - 

"If the (state board member) of any state accepts as a part of 
his or her ".responsibility, the improvement of the quality of • 
education, he or t«he must accept the grat risks, both 
intellectually and politically, of being willing to probe*, of 
• being prepared to rind what he finds, of seeking counsel from 
every corner, including but. not limited to the education 
. • * * establishment. He or she must have the courage to reach out 

and attempt to change whate ver in the system is responsible in 
any degree 'for results less than those results that might be 
' attained with the^san^" resources and with the same 
standards ."" 



Attention to what we already know about good pianning and 

effective programs; and leadership which brings together in 

f 

•cooperative working arrangements the many individuals and agencies 
with a stake in educational personnel 'development ; these can result in 
quality programs of staff development in eveyry state. 
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Chapter 4 

OPTIONS FOR ACTION BY STATE BOARD MEMBERS 
< TO IMPROVE THE PREPARATION 

OF EDUCATION PERSONNEL 



by 

Helen Hartle 



1 « 



INTRODUCTION 



Educators and citizens throughout, the nation identify the need for 

' • • \ •- " -*• " " \ 

professional improvement of all, educational personnel as critical. 

Although many professional development acftivit ies^how^are :underway , - 

■ \ * \ .-Li. -- 

there virtually is univ ersal^a gteement that— greater efforts / must be 



made: to upgrade,, theixompetence of personnel working in elementary and j 



secondary schools; and to assure that those in training will be well 
equipped to handle conditions found in the schools nc^ only today but 



tomorrow. 



\ 



V 



With the 'enactment! of Public Law, 94-142 , this concern has 

! 7 ' \ 

deepened, because it is apparent that most general educators are ,un- 

1 * • / * \ 

prepared to work in regular classrooms with children who , have handi- 

/ . I 
capping conditions. Special educators are not prepared fpr.new 

patterns of instruct iolal , organization necessitated by implementation 
of this federal law. 



A number *'6f measures are being taken nationwide to improve 



professional educators 1 competence by various individuals] and groups. 
One- key group with' potential for affecting significant improvement is 



/ 
/ . 



the state board of. education in each state. The state board is in a 

unique position to make both short and long range improvements for ^ 

/ J ' * ' 

preservice and inseryice eduction. While there are differences in, 
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structure at\d function of boards from state to sdate, there are. steps 

\ 

in common which board members can take in all states that will make a 
difference. Some of the suggestions described beLow grow out of regu- 



latory powers of state boards; others come* from rad 
required for consumer protection responsibilities, 



Low grow 
6 litorin 



ng functions 
or "from leadership 



responsibilities which are exercised by x - state board members "to provide 
the best possible education fox: students in their s tate. 

' In the following discussion* initial suggestions are thos^ 'steps 
which state boajd joembers may take to improve presttryice ^education, 

.particularly to accommodate to the_t^uirements of Public Law -94-142 

* , - „ » 

They also may be used generally. to upgrade all pre;ervice education. 

Next, recommendat ipns are made for state board actions designed to 

: : • 
improve the competence of educators currently worki 

» • 

Finally some comments and cautions to state aboard. 



ing in the schools! 
members are noted* 



that concern --their unique responsibilities in facjlitating the 
professional development of all educators in their states. 



WHAT'CAN STATE BOARD MEMBERS DO ABOUT PRESERVICE EDUCATION? 



State board members, in almost all states, can exert a great deal 

* * ' * * I I . \ 

* 11 
of influence on all pr«service t .profes'sional education programs through 

measures ranging from: 1) state board- final powers! of approval for 
program preparation standards, 2) approval of certification require- 
ments, 3) approval of preparation to 4) approval of funds fez higher 

f *> * | • 

education (in some states). j 
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State board authority c*n be used effectively to upgrade* profes- 
sional preparation programs that accommodate Public Law 94-142 .and 
other unique personnel needs of schools in each state, in the following, 
ways: 

(1) Program Approval Standards 

■ State board members cap take measures to ensure • 
that* state approved program standards' adopted for . 

v J . * ■ 

use adequately address personnel preparation needs 
to accomodate Public Law 94-142; that is,,, that 
adopters tandards. do equi> general educators with 
the "skills, knowledge and attitudes they need for 
^working with handicapped children in regular class- 



rooms along- with their non-h&ndicapped peers. 
'"In- most states, schools of education'must abide by state 
preparation standards,- it they -are' to prepare educational professionals 
'who can be certified "in that, state. Often state board members have 
final approval of state standards used for this purpose. -They can 
- assure .that state-approved program standards adopted for use adequately 
do. address personnel preparation needs to accommodate Public Law ^ 
94-142; that is, do indeed equip general educators with skiU% \ 
knowledge and at ti*t!udes^ heeded with handicapped ..children in regular 
' classrooms, along with non-handicapped. pe,ers. , 

.Competence 'cannot be assured by a single course requirement in* 
special education, although that is a step in the right direction. 

* » \ 

Most effective is competence for working with handicapped children 

. as well as non-handicapped children, an important objective that be 
\ . • ' 



included in all required course's • for. th£ prospective educator. State 
b^oard members^rherefoVe, should examine 6t<ate preparation standards to 
^ascertain that: they contain provisions -to reasonably assure this 

competence for all* educators; *f , - 

• ■ ' ♦ ' r * 

Care must be exercised also that programs prepare special 

educators for work-in a variety of set.tings in which handicapped 

J ' i 

children are served, and th£t they include preparation^o^WoTkrwitfy . 

organizational patterns/^uch as .mainstreaming and resource room 
teaching and other ^novations growing crfltTof Public Law 94-L42 
compliance* • 

*(2-) Ce^rtif icakion. Requirements 

State* boardvmfeiflbers should examine certification 
j require ments for adequate provisions to assure 
that all certification, holders are competent to 
, teach both handicapped and non-handicapped children 

in regular* classrooms. 
Each state # has a set of requirements which have developed through 
the beliefs that groups have minimum general requirements for certifi- 
cation or "those Jhich fit unique needs. These requirements affrect both 
preservice and iriservice education through initial and continuing 
Certification. In'raany states,- additional certification requirements 
include , course requirements or competence in special education areas. 

State, board„certif ication requirements should contain .adequate 

\ t 

^provisions to assure that all certification holders are competent to 

s'^s* \ " j : 

teach both handicapped * and, non-handicapped children in regular 
classrooms. 
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0* (3) Heeds Assessments and Manpower Stymies* 

State boarji' members stiotild-know about state supply 
'and demand surveys or -manpower studies so that they 
can encourage schools of, education to institute 

programs Chat are needed and not in oversupply. 

/ * 

To ensure adequate numbers of quality educators to meet current 
school demands, state board members should examine statistics that 
reflect qualified special education personnel available and data that 
' indicate numbers of. special and regular educators required to fill^thej 

.state's present and future needs. This suggestion should not be con- 
. strued to mean that admissions to schools of education or new" programs 
should be 'limited to existing heeds. There are no guarantees that 
present students will remain in a state and no accurate predicators of 
future specific needs for educational personnel. 

State board members' awareness of supply and demand surveys and 
manpower studies can enable them to encourage schools of education to 
institute needed programs and reduce those in oversupply. In some 
states, the state board of education has direct authority over this. 
In others, it' is necessary for elementary/secondary state board members 
to work cooperatively with state boards of higher education through- the 
state approval process for instituting and approving new programs. To 
achie&esfbalance, it is essential that supply and demand figures for 
special educators and their need for professional improvement be 
considered- in a coordinated overall state plan for -improvement of 
professional education.^ 
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4) Approving Preparation Programs for Certification 

To assure that all new applicants for certification 

" * * * 
possess the skills,, knowledge and attitudes necessary 

to work effectively with All children, state board 

of education members should examine all recommended 

programs carefully before final approval is* given. 

> 

-In many cases state boards of education . retain final approval over 

professional education preparation programs leading to certification 

which have been evaluated according- to state standards. These 

evaluations' are conducted by the state certification agency or a 

professional standards and practices board. There are numerous steps 

state board members can take to ascertain that the programs' being 

submitted for approval are of high quality. State board of .education 

members should examine alL recommended programs carefully before final 

approval is given to assure that all new applicants for certification. 

have the skills, knowledge and attitudes they need to work effectively 

with all children. 
• 

State board members need pay careful attention to the admission 
and retention standards for prospective . teachers that are practiced by 
higher education institutions to ensure: (I) that capable students are 
selected for professional education preparation programs and, (2) that 
they ultimately are recommended for certification.. 

Evaluation is another critical factor in quality assurance. There 
is general agreement that follow-up studies of graduates conducted by 
schooLs of education to determine their abiity to function effectively 
in elementary and secondary schools are useful. In some, places this is 
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provided through state standards, wherein preparation programs are 

. , 

monitored carefully for compliance with the standard. The final 

r ' 

approval* authority of state b.oard of -education members can be a 
powerful tool to improve the preparation o£ all educational personnel * 
within states and it-should be well exercised, 

(5) Assistance to Schools of Education Within States 

State board members can work directly or indirectly 
co assist schools of education to meet state program 
approval standards for the ^preparation of educational* ^ 
personnel* . . * 

For sci joIs o£ education to comply with state program approval 
standards, help is needed. The , reasons for non-compliance may vary. 
Sometimes schools of education lack necessary resources, or sufficient 
^numbers of qualified faculty to impl'emStat effective programs. In the 
case of preparing educator-s to meet Public Law 94-142 mandates that 
require new skills, university faculty often have not' had sufficient 
opportunity for retraining in these approaches. 

In some states, board, memb.ers can act directly to assist schools 
of education. In others, they may work cooperatively with post- 
.secondary boards. When^the need is primarily financial, state board 
members must look to both state and federal resources. Usually the 
institutions are aware of federal resources. The new- federal Higher 
Education Act contains a number of relevant provisions. Teacher Corps, 
Teacher Centers, The Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education, and grants for training teachers to work with handicapped 
students in geographic areas where there* is short supply, are but a 
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few aspects of that Act which could provide supplemental revenues. 

Refinements of administrative procedures within .universities may. be 

needed to make program adjustments less., difficult and more responsive 

to needs.. There are numerous institutional barriers to implementing 

changes to meet existing ^conditions . .School board members, while they 

may not have direct control, might investigate the problem and- exert 

influence to improve; the situation. - r 
, " • ' • i 

, Needs assessments to determine sources required by schools of 

education to meet current demands for training educators for eleraentar 
and secondary schools, are helpful*. JState board members can play a 
lead 5 er6hip-role^by.Jtequja_sting jdat^ derived from such needs assessments 
before making recommendations for state funding to schools - of educa- 
tion. ( 

Another suggestion is that state .boards identify exemplary 
professional education programs in schools, of education wO serve as 
models for other institutions. This action has twofold value; first, 
^ model programs become, known to other preparation institutions; and 
second, recognition of excellence provides positive reinforcement to 
those whose programs arev noteworthy . 

WHAT CAN STATE BOARD MEMBERS DO ABOUT 1NSERV1CE EDUCATION? 

While preservice education canaot be ignored *by state board 
members, perhaps a more critical need is to improve the quality of 
-educational personnel through inservice education for those now 
.employed in schools. This is particularly true regarding new skills 
required of regular Classroom teachers by Public Law 94-142. 
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; ~ ^Cate board member^ can and should play significant roles in 4 
.faciiilt^cion .of- inservice^oj>portunities for all educational" personnel 
throligh A variety of approaches* Sdtde suggested steps may be more 

/ *r ■ \ * 

approproprrace' for particular boardp than others, but it is- essential 
that state boards haye a thorough understanding of: I) the inservice 

. ' A ' ' - . 

educatiory activities that are presently underway in their states; 

2) the nature of criticallin-service needs and^3) those steps to take 

• i . . . '"-r . ' .\ '•'.•• •* - \ • _ ' ■ •• , 

to assure that all educational personnel are equipped adequately 

with the skills,, knowledge and attitudes to. comply with Public Law 

' - • * • ** >. * ^ - 

94-142 mandates and to meet the needs of all youth how being served by 

*%. 

the ^schools'. 

Discussions abound on who should bear the cost inservice 
edufcation. Some argue $hat costs for certain kinds of inservice 

/ h ' * | 

education should be borne by the individual professional educator. Few 

» - r . ' 

would 'argue that. the professional educator should bear all inservice < 

if ■ ■' * • ' ; •. 

costfe for the professional 'development- necessitated by enactment of 

II ■ . ■ 

laii's. such as P.L. 94-142, t 
/ "Tools 11 are available which all school board members could use to 
/ improve inservice opportunities in cases where local education 
agencies have taken little or no action, where help is needed to 
provide inservice opportunities for all personnel, or where educational 
personnel do not take advantage of the inservice education 
opportunities available. These tools are described beldw: 
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Recertif ication« Requirements 

If .a state has recertif ication provisions, state board ■ 
of education members may examine them to- determine- u ■ 

" * - * "v a 

whether regulations might be used to address "inservice 
needs relating to Pubiic Law 94-142, 'A \ 

The nationwide trend is toward making changes in state c> 
cation practices to include "recertif ication" or "continuing* 1 
certification, requirements for all professional educators within a 



state. This marks a shift from the single level, lifetime certifi- 
cation pattern that permitted the certificate holder to teach 

'indefinitely without taking any kind of additional training. 

" rf a state has recertif ication* 'pfoviTions, state board nfembfers* J may 

examine them to determine whether these regulations might be used to 

address inservice needs relating P.L. 94-142 . For example, _ c 

regulations can be worded to encourage" the participation of regular 

„ ^ ** \ 

classroom teachers in inservice activities which equip . them to work 

effectively with certain handicapped as well as non-handicapped 
children in a regular classroom. Further, special education certifi- 
cate holders may be encouraged to pursue inservice education 
activities which would equip them to work in various settings within 
which handicapped .children are now served. State certification agency 
personnel can heip by suggesting ways to reward, recertification 
regulations to produce desired effects. ^ 
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Professional Development Plans 

• State board members, in most states, have played a role 
in developing, comprehensive, state plans required By 
federal legislation. For th9se who have not, it is 
recommended that they examine the existing plans to 
clarify the current status of professional development 
> needs and resources within their own states. * 

To qualify for federal funds, state departments of education 
recently have been required to submit comprehensive professional 

0 

development plans under several federal laws, most recently Titles IV 
and y of Public Law 95-561. Through the development of these plans, 
state education agencies are beginning, to learn about what 
professionaHdevelopraent^activities-are-occurring; and what local, — 
state and federaL resources are available for professional develop- 
ment. , ' ~„ 

State board members, in most states, have played a role ih 

\ \ 

developing comprehensive state plans required by such federal 
legislation. For those who have not, it is recommended that they 
examine the existing plans to clarify the current status of 
professional development needs within their own.states.^ « 

In some local school districts, all professional educators design 
and' submit their own professional development plans. This practice has 
been effective because the professional development is^relevant, 
systematic and complete. State board members might suggest such an 
approach to loc.aJL. education agencies where improved practices are 
needed. 
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Released Time 

■ • / 

School board members should investigate the possible ^ - 
effective use of the ^released time" concept. |. 
Not only is the cost of inservice-^education an issue but solutions 

\ * • ' ' • ' 

are needed to find time for such activities. . The term "released* time" 

\ \ !* • " 

creates \problems whenever it is used. Parents tend to disapprove of 



early dismissal of children ; from school to allow teachers time to 
engage in inservice activities* they feel even worse about children 
having full days off while teachers participate in "inservice" days. 



:tice\* 



The practice has been misused by some schools when the days are 

allocated -for routine tasks which teachers could have performed at 
* • \ 

-part -of—the ir daily work. In some -cases school boa^d^poiicy -contains 



specific guidel 
upon by boards 



Lines for the use of released time that have been agreed 
and professional educators. A 

I 

School board members investigate the possible effective use of the 

released time 'concept. It is an- important concept which should not % be 

/ 

dismissed automatically as a poor idea. Rapher, care should be taken 

." . ' / •• ■ • . -f\ 

to ensure that the practice is not abused. If a professional ' 

i 

educators ar,e expected to spend their own time and/or money for 
professional development activities, it is ytmiikeiy that inservice 

professional development programs will be successful. Some comprise 

/ 

might be negotiated such as matchin g the professional educator's 



released time with some of his or her own personal time. 

Often summers are used by loqal school districts for personnel 
development activities. Again, questions of time and money need' 
solution. With funds available, some professional educators do avail 
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themselves of inservice training opportunities, but, unfortunately, 
some prefer not to participate, even though >they might benefit \ 
professionally from it. State board members should investigate means 
to 'support local school district summer professional development* 
activities. 

Recognition ^ 

One often overTooKed tool which state board^ members 
might use to further professional development -is the - 
recognition of excellence for either individuals or 
* local education agency professional development efforts. j 

Currently there are excellent practices underway where dedicated t 
professionals individually, and in groups, are using new approaches to 
and content of inservice education. These exemplary programs should be 
publicized so that bfhers could adapt them and so that the innova- 
tors will receive positive feedback for their good work. If the state 
board has a. regualr publication, successful inservice ^ftpjrts might___ _ 
be publicized there. Local newspapers can be peresu&ded often to 
publicize educational news, particularly when programs receive recog- 
nition by the state board of education. 
Mini Grants 



Small amounts of discretionary money often are 
available for state board of education use. These 
funds .might be set aside for "mini grants" to local 
education agencies or small groups to design to 
design and pilot professional development, activities 
for designated inservice needs. 
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There is a shortage of money for inservice ecJicatjion at all levels 

of government. However, there are ways to use available funds more 

effectively. In m*ny cases, money is either "earmarked" tor specified 

activities .or* is allotted through a formula. In spite of these ^ 

* 

restrictions, small amounts of money often 'are available for use at the 
discretion of state boards of education. These funds might be set 
aside for mini grants to local education ^geiicies or small groups to 

design and pilot professional development activities, for -designated 

» * 

inservice needs. The total" amount involved or the number ,of grants 
given need- not be large. "An important element is the recognition of a, 

superior professional development effort. There is a "pay off" for all 

* ' * * • 

who- compete because of the values derived through the planning process. 

■ ■ ■ .. / 

GENERAL CAPTIONS AND PITFALLS / 

% ( , , 

\ 

/ * 

While there are many ite^s state board members may/take to 
improve professional development in the schools, the are some 
pitfalls and cautious as well. 

1) Attention should be given to both preservice and inservice 
personnel preparation within 4 state. While inservice needs ijiay 
appear to be more critical, preservice programs cannot be ignored. 
Unless appropriate changes are made to update preservice education 
programs, inservice needs will continue to^grow as new crises arise. 

2) "Band Aid" approaches should not be substituted for efforts to 
develop and implement^ comprehensive personnel development plans within 
a state. While short-term measures do improve overall state efforts, 
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preoccupation* with small unrelated measures can obscure the need for 
long-range comprehensive efforts. * 

3) Sometimes well-meaning special interest groups within a- state 
may get more than their fair share of state board attention. This can 
result in a distorted plan. For example, special educators or 

s ocational educators may persuade school board members that their 
professional development need's are more critical than are those of 
_otfiers. This frequently occurs in some categorical federal funding 
practices experienced by many state personnel. School board 'members 
must keep in perspective all of the youth who are served in the . 
schools. A comprehensive plan which outlines the needs for , all- areas 
can prevent'some of the lopsided attention special interet grpups may 
receive. j. 

4) Plans for professional development should be compehensive and 
geared to both long-range and shorter terra goals. Priorities should be 
set but no so firmly that they cannot be adjusted to meet unexpected 
needs. Plans should include all possible avenues of human and 
financial^ resources. 

5) Providing adequate professional development for all educational 
personnel is an enormous task, but it should not be ignored because of 
its magnitude. Unresolved problems include the lack of financial 
resources, and, in some instances, the unwillingness of persons to 
receive training. Nevertheless, state board members camiot and should 
not overlook their responsibilities as either elected or appointed 
officials in this regard.. Research supports the belief that schools 
are only as good as the educational personnel who staff them. Even 
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when., there are, well-equipped schools, car.ing parents, and well-behaved # 
children, a school's program can fail" if— its professional education 
personnel \are not .prepared adequately. This important responsibility . 
cannot be left solely to the school professionals themselves ^r^t'o * 
faculties of preparation programs, at .postsecondary r institutions. There 
are unique tools which state board members -have, by virtue or their 
position, that can and must be used to improve the competence of 
professional educators in the schooler 4 

SUMMARY 



The improvement of competence in professional educators is* the 
responsibility of all state board of education members working together 
with legislators, professional educators, local school boards, 
university faculty and staff, and parents. Board-members cannot do the 
job alone nor can they' ignore it. In light of evidence on effective 
schools, it is a concern which should receive top priority. 

It is difficult for state board members to sidestep they myriad of 
other problems which often "bog down 11 overwhelm them. To be effective, 
long-term improvements must be made in the schools, and state board 
members will face the responsibility to provide for or facilitate the 
best possible professional development program. 
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Chapter 5 
1NSERV1CE TRAINING 

t 

- by 
Philip H. Mann 



INTRODUCTION 



, The provision of continuous inservice training for educators is 
important; to satisfy the diverge needs of tfieir clientele. The school, 
as one stratum of the educational organizat iori, has .evolved in recent 
years to a point where the need for renewal for service delivery 
personnel * (e.g. , administrators, ^ faculty, and .staff ) is critical* It is* 
cricital in the sense that state and federal mandates require 
organizational, managerial, att itudinal,, and behavioral changes ^. 
throughout the school generally, but in the classroom specifically. Many 
of the changes may not have previously been a part of the school s 
general practices Or standard operating procedures. For example, the 
traditional school organizational patterns . with traditional classroom 
ofganizatibn and management strucures now must accommodate students with, 
special needs in regular classrooms. 

Effectiveness, in the level of performance of educators who teach 
students exhibiting special needs, is of concern to policymakers, 
administrators, and parents. Professional growth is^necessary through 
.the acquisition of additional skills in areas related to students with 
special needs by individuals already employed in educational positions. 
These individuals must continue to improve th6ir expertise as a part of 
the process of continuous professional self-development. 
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A variety of rationales are used to justify the need for^ inservice 

' * ■ . v 

education: * . * . . * 

h . » 

« • 

1. An abundance of new information is expected to be leajned.by 

educators* in shorter periods of time; . 
»■ » * « „ « 

2. Expansion of the educational delivery system now "requires that 
more responsibility for students exhibiting special neeils be 
assumed by general educators; 

3. Considerations now must be addressed that specifical ly^alate 
to cultural and ethnic diversity within the area of special 
nefeds, including the gifted; 

4. The improvement^of, competencies" of current practitioners who 
*' . must respotfd to what constitutes optimal learning environments 

v in which students exhibiting special needsj will be* successful* 

. \ ■ 

BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 

Quality "practices of inservice education include attend to several 
.important basic assumptions* First, educators who have been prepared in 
traditional teacher preparation programs often selectively attend to only 
thpse populations of students that they 'perceive themselves prepared to, 
teach* Teachers, for example, perceive themselves as independent of all 
categories that do not pertain to their particular area of emphasis or 
teaching skill level. They cannot be expected automatically, without 
additional preparation, to expand their performance capabilities so ^that 
additional populations of students can benefit from their instruction. 
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Second, the craditionaL organizationai\pattern for isntruction in 

out schools is based on arbitrary age and grade parameters ( e.g. ; early 

childhood, primary grades, intermediate grades, middle school, junior 

high school, and senior high school). This has led to a 

corppartmentalization of ins t rue tionai'prat ices and inservice * training 

programs'. Ic is obvious that students do not learn in accordance with 

these arbitrary division^. The .present system operates with relative 

* 1 
ease as long as the degree of learner varibil'ity is not too large within 

a. given class of students. A* great 'deal, of course, depends on the 

experience and abilities of the teacher. 

A third basic assumption is that there are intangibles that need to 

* 

>be a part of inservice education" and that go beyond thfe acquisition of 
"teaching" skills. This entails ithe development of attitudes and 
characteristics by professionals who will be responsible fo rthe 
education of students exhibiting special needs. These include: 
I. Open-mind^dness and willingness- to accept evaluation; 
' 2. The ability to be creative and to expand upon the use of 
present resources; 

3. A vitality evidenced by seeking uncoerced avenues or 
opportunities to expand one's skills; 

4. The ability to be adaptable and* flexible as populations and 
# characteristics of students change, requiring continuous 

modification in teaching strategies; 

5. The ability to problem solve with different populations of 
students including those with special needs and the gifted; 
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6. The ability to ask appropriate questions about educational 

concerns and to evaluate alternatives so that decisionmaking 
skills will improve; 

7* The ability to take things to their logical or natural 
conclusion through a continuous process of acceptance, 

clarification, modification, and rejection of ideas, 

" J 

♦ 

Another important assumption for chose designing inservice programs 
is that the inherent worthiness of ,a,- practical concept does not insure 
its acceptance or implementation into instructional programming for 
students with special needs* Acceptance, in fact, is predicated upon 
responding to the needs of the adult population (educators) who are 
receiving inservice training* Inservice education, therefore, should be 
directed toward extending the educator*s need* for professional growth,, as 
well as imparting new knowledge and relevant information that- is intended 
to improve the competencies of those providing educational services* 

ADULT LEARNING 



It is fallacious to assume that adults can be "trained" in the same 
way that we "Ceach" children. Recent investigations ^(Kersh, 1979; 
Dillon, 1979; Knowles, 1978; Bischof, 1976 and Mc£eish, 1978) suggest tat 
in designing inservice programs, ic is important to take into 
consideration the following concepts inherent in adult learning: 
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1. Adults exhibit a greater desire 'to be. self-directed. 

2. Adults- tend to gain more from learning that involves 
participation in ekperiences that demonstrate concepts along 
with formal presentations, 

3. Learning experiences for adults should be related to m 
experiences that the individual has in his or her own job or 
educational setting, 

4. % Adult learning is more successful when the participants are 

involved in a problem solving experience, 

5. Adult learning is more successful when it is in a relaxed and 
comfortable setting. 

6. Individuals are more receptive when they are not intimidated to 

participate. 

./_._ • • ~- v i 

. ',Many professionals believe that effective training programs are more 
lik/ly to result when training is directed toward the specific needs of' 
th/ recipients (Hentschel, 1977; King, Hayes, and Newman, 1977; Rude, 
1978). If the teacher involved in inservice training, for example, do 
not feel a'neeed to change, content may not be assimilated. The Rand 
study (Berman P., and McLaughlin, M.W., 1978) indicated that regardless 
of how innovative a program is, unless the individuals involved are also 
part of the decisionmaking process ( i.e. , needs assessment or planning 
for inservice training) minimal benefits will accrue in implementing new 

! 

practices learned. 
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Trailing that ultimately will result in performance that affects 
participants 1 learning on a carer long basis appears to be more favorably 
received than .fragmented programs designed to address a narrow and 
immediate, concern. Planning wi£h those directly responsible for the 
education of students is of primary importance. Training must be deemed 

worthwhile and relevant to the teacher's role in the school, to gain 

m \ 

sys t emat ic * par t ic ipat ion . 

The whole concept of governance with regard to policymaking must be 
undertaken as a collaborative effort with each element (those who plan 
for taining, receive training, and develop training programs) having 
parity in the decisionmaking, process. Any single participant should have 
the same rights and' power as any other participant within the larger 
system. Consideration must be given to how control over inservice 
training presently is vested. School administrators and university 
personnel have tended to .dominate this process. Policymakers are in a 
position to establish guidelines for "more-equitable-, governance 
emphasizing the role*of the clients, the teachers, the adult -learners, in 
the process. 

KEY ELEMENTS 

* 

Needs Assessment 

The importance of needs assessment in inservice training cannot be 
overemphasized. Needs assessment is defined as a process by which a 
perceived and/or real need, if responded to, would improve the 
performance of the individual in a particular area. 
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Two dimensions of needs assessment are envisioned for policymakers. 

First is a process by which the important competencies necessary for ' % 

effectiveness with students yho have special needs are delineated. This 

process requires input from adminisrators, teachers, and parentSi It is 

particularly important to receive information on and approval of 

specified competencies by teachers, since they are most directly 

responsible fo the education of children, 
t * 

The second dimension involves establishing guidelines by which local 

V * 

school districts can respond to the personal needs of each educator 
within the, parameters delineated by the competences. Therefore, a^needs 
asessraen- should be performed at the local school district level to 
determine both appropriate program content and trainin§^delivery . Taken 
to its logical conclusion those who -deliver inservice training would 
respond to teachers' needs in terms of competencies rather than through 
"predetermined courses. 

X 

Wherever there are problems to be solved or questions to be 
answered, the concept of precise needs assessment exists. Educators ar* 
now being forced into more formalized programming procedures for student! 
exhibiting a wide range of behavior and learning problems. They must 
respond to an increasing number of .questions about what constitutes an 
appropriate education. ^.In viewing current trends in education, includin 
P.L. 94-142, we need to anticipate what can be helpful in responding, to 
the needs of educators who will be programming for handicapped students. 

% 
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Training Based on Competency' Development: 

Some high quality programs have emphasized specific instructional 
skill's as the major thrust of their inservice training. Others have 
emphasized human relations activities in an attempt to influence 
attitudes and to'bring about a better understanding of the 
characteristics and- needs of handicapped' students. Exemplary inservice 

s 

training programs recognize that knowledge and performance skills^ are 
inseparably related in considering what learning experiences are 
necessary to develop the desired traits and skills in teachers. 

Though programs and. needs may differ in some respects, there are 
common areas of competency that exist within most good quality inservice 
training programs. Three areas should be considered in planning for the 
delineation" of statewide competencies for educators . The competencies 

are clustered within two raajcFr areas: Student Specific Competencies and 

/ 1 

Student Related Competencies. 

Student Specific Competencies 

Student specific competencies are those which are essential for 
effectiveness in direct instruction of students exhibiting special needs 
They are generic skills that all educators should exhibit in order to be 
effecfive-in s^Sudent-educator relationships or in situations directly 
related to learned behavior. A variety of competencies can be developed 
within three primary areas: 
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1. Analysis of -student behavior , which includes student assessment 

<* - 

of learners with special needs; 
2 # Individualization of curriculum and instruction with related 
materials and teaching strategies for studen_£s_exhibiting 
special needs; 

3, . Management of learning environments , which includes "behavior 
^management, classroom organization and use of resource and 
support personnel for students with special n4eds* 



Student Related Competencies \ 

* « \ 

Educators^aTso need student relaoed competencies for the 
establishment of effective learning environments for students with 
Tpecial needs* Sbme examples of studentV related competencies are: 

1.- School-Cocmfunity Relations 

Educators should be expeced to: 

a. demonstrate the ability to tommunicae effectively with 
parents, guardians and community members in matters 

*f concerning students with special needs; 

b. collaborate effectively with parents, guardians and 

community members in plan ing, developing, . and 

* " " _ ' -« 

implementing programs that will respond to the educational 
and social-emotional needs *of learners exhibiting special 
needs; 

; c. interpret school policy and practices to all concerned in 
areas related to students with special needs; 
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d. ^develop a receptive school' atmosphere for parents or guardians 

of students with special needs and encourage their 
.participation in school activities. 

e. collaborate effectively with parents, guardians and community 
members to develop and implement programs that reflect 

• multicultural concerns of special needs children. 

\ * — 

School-Student Relations 
Educators should be. expected to: 

a. demonstrate .good individual counseling and group process 
abilities in response to the needs of all students including 

\ 

„ those with special needs; 

b. provide. an environment in which all students, including those 
with special needs, have access to and play a part in classroom 
as well as in school affairs; 

c. demonstrate an* understanding of the concepts of handicapped, 
disabled and the school role and responsibility in programming 
for handicapped learners in light of current legislation. 

Schbol Staff Relations 
Educators should be expected to: 

a. participate, effectively with fellow educators and support 

personnel in planning, designing, implementing, and evaluating 



school programs in areas involving special needs students; 
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b. work with fellow educators in shared responsibility 
relationships to improve academic, social-emotional, as well as 
leisure time -programs for students exhibiting special needs; 

c. demonstrate the abilipy\t° work effectively rfith all school 
personnel including secretaries, maintenance workers, 

volunteers, paraprofessionals, and professional support 

' ' ' \ 

personnel in those areas affecting students with special 

needfe. 

Personnel and Professional Competency 
Educators should be expected: :t 

a. exhibit the characteristics and attitudes that reflect 
humanistic and ethical behavior in activities Relating to the 
education of all students including those with special needs; 

b. periodically assess their own professional competencies, 
'\ identify strengths, weaknesses and the need for further 

self- improvement in areas relating to students with special 
needs; 

c. ^play a constructive role in the planning, development, 
implementation, and evaluation of inservice training programs; 

d* demonstrate an understanding of legislation related to 

providing services to students with special needs and apply 
those mandates in their particular learning situations. 
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POLICYMAKERS AND TRAINING DELIVERY 



Policymakers, in an attempt to establish regulations for 
certification in the area of students with special needs, must be careful 
not to limit teachers responses to these regulations to one narrowly 
defined course. It is difficult to withstand incipient political 
pressure, particularly from institutions of higher education, many! of 
whom are prepared to offer n the course" in special education. It/is_ 
important to determine whether or not the course that will be offered is 
/negotiable so that course content reflects actual needs of regular 
classroom teachers. Traditionally, special education courses we^re • 

designed for educators who would work with small groups in segregated 

" i 

settings', or as resource teachers. Regular educators, working with 
handicapped children,- are going to require other alternatives tor 
instructional programming. v j 

• An appropriate role for policymakers in inservice education is 
one of setting guidelines by which the training that will, in 
effect, respond to pre-established state competencies for 
teachers. I 

There are several alternatives to the practice of offerjing one 

I 

content course in areas dealing with special needs students.; 

I 

• It is suggested that all courses offered for general educators 

include the area of special needs within the general content 

* ^ ' - I 

and methodology. Th'is is keeping with the concept of 
* i ^ 

developmental learning. These courses should be broad in scope 
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and address the needs of exceptional as well as regular 
students. With methods courses (e.g, , readin'g, mathematics, or 
'science)-, for educators, curriculum should include 
Instructional alternatives and ways to modify : content and 
procedures for students exhibiting special needs. 
Other alternatives for information sharing and competency- 
development include: . 

1. A course or courses that address specif ic competencies based on 
a needs assessment of the recipients; 

2. Short-term institutes that respond to specific competency 
areas; 

3. Workshops that involve information sharing as well as practical 
experiences with students; 

4. An approved plan of independent study; 

5. Participation in supervised learning-teaching experiences, such 

• as workingin summer programs with special needs students. 

* v ( , \ 

• Policymakers should have ^an understanding of the various factors 
that affect implementation of inservice training. Such factors 
include incentive factors, procedural factors, and content 
factors.** Those who develop guidelines may wish^o incorporate 
any of those listed below ^ithin the state inservice design. 

' ' ( 
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Incentive Factors • , 

. 1. College credit 

i . • • 

2* Salary increments 

3. Points toward certification' and renewal 

4* Stipends 

5* Tuition, waivers 

6. Recognition of professional activities, such as attending 

>\ \ — 
conventions 

7. Opportunities for peer-training through teacher visitation 

8. Opportunities for materials development and classroom/ 
* demonsrat ions ~ 

Other incentives include: 

1. Shared governance through participation in'needs assessment and 
planning where specif ic tneeds are- identified; 

2. Self-selection of personal goals and self-planning of 
individual activities; 

3. Training activities that occur during released school time; 

i 

4. Training that is paicL by public funds as part of the employment 
agreement; 

5. Awarding certificates of accomplishment or attainment; 

« 

6. Changes in status or position in the school; 
0 7* Emphasis on field-based training* 

\ 
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Incentive factors for' those who deliver training include^ 

4 t t 

1. • State support for training programs 

* 

2. Field-based -activity in lieu of teaching courses on campus - 

3. Consulting 

* 

4. -Opportunities for research 
Procedural Factors 

1. Use .a training design that is flexible and allows for content 
and process negotiation by the participants. } * 

2. Develop ^an individual educational plan for each-teacher that i 
based upon the concept of adult' learning and self-choice. 

~3. Develop procedures that will achieve optimal results in terms 
oFoutcomes. These could include lectures, discussion, role, 
playing, simulation, modeling as well as problem-centered 
activities. i 

4. / Assess characteristics of the inservice program leaders 

including personality, leadership, expertise, presentation 4 
skills, and the ability Co elicit feelings ofr trust. % 

5. Document immediate and long-term effects of programs so that 
data extrapolation can be used for multiplier effects.' This 
includes the assessment of knowledge, performance, and 
attitudes as well as the use of instruments, interviews, and 
observations. 

6. Provide opportunities for participants to generate ideas, 
activities, and materials as part of the planning process. m 
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7. Organize £tie i^service program so that personnel are involved 
in self-instruction, using prepared materials that follow 
objectives and a planned sequence of events. 

8. Individualize training experiences* Build a program of diverse 
activities for different teachers as opposed to one comm^^set 

S for(all participants, ^-t^ 

V 

9. , Assess changes in teacher ^ehavior and ultimately in pupil 
* ' behavior in terms of the training provided. 

Content Factors 

L. Accurately' iaeptify training areas and topics* 
. 2. Determine the degVee of previous exposure to proposed content 
areas of training, 

* 3* Decide how participants will have opportunities to share ideas 

and materials in the content area. ^ 

* 

4. Define what aspects of content are related to curriculum 
developement. 

5. Assess whether the content is consistent with school goals and 
in keeping with instructional objectives. . 

6. Evaluate whether the training program contains conceptual or 
knowjedge-based objectives as well as teaching Skills 
objectives. 4 % / 

^Observation and Practice 

s Opportunities for* teachers to observe and practice new learning 
regaining* "how to teach students exhibiting special ne^eds", is an 
important part of inservice training. Several alternatives are 
suggested: 
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i 1. Observe the way students with sjfecial needs learn in order to 
. \ identify and understand those variables that impede learning. 

V " . * 

r * 

2. 'Observe individuals wit^h a history of success «in teaching- 

sttidents with special needs. This entails the utilization of 

* 7 

modeling, learning form the successful behavior and activities 
of. teachers who are working with children with problems on a 
day-to-day basis. 

3. Participate 'in the demonstration of techniques that have proven 
successful. 

4. Wtfrk directly in activities with studens with special needs 
<^^jjnder observation, preferably by peers. 

All of* these experiences provide "'laboratory" settings for 
experimentation and observation that constitute both a scientific 
S approach to teaching and learning and an opportunity to give a sense of 
reality to formal training presentat ions.^ \ 

\ Practical Considerations * 

\ Since practice is inseparable from the acquisition of facts and > 

\ 

ideas, the training arms that include the institutions of higher 

\ 

education, teacher centers, and other systems, should resond to the need 

* * 

* *for appropriate practice. The following should be considered: 

1. k A careful analysis of the time variable. .Time must be allotted 

for teachers to observe and interact with others; 

2. A determination of practice areas of priority; 
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3. Confprehenfcive in the degree and quality of the practice 
experience; 

4. Int^r,rel3tedness of knowledge gained through simulation 
activities and reality<-testing in classroom setting; 

5. The skills of the observers toinplude teacher specialists, 
consultants/ and professors; m % 

6. Continuous progress monitoring of practice with opportunities 
for revaluation. 



CO MMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

„. " — 4 

A procedure must be developed for community involvement in the 
process of identifying and dealing with educational problems, and 
development of inservice training needs of educators. Community backing 
for inservice training is needed" from a perspective of financial support, 
as well as for implementation of programmatic changes that will be an 
effect of the traicving-i*ts"elf . ^ 

Schools in today's societ> ar^ experiencing a serious threat to the 
financial, support of their pvograms and staffing. Parencs and community 
members who pay taxes may be unaware of existing training needs or their , 

r* 

ideas may conflict with school" district priorities. It is, therefore, 
important v C,hat community members be involved in the identification of 

• school priori^rar for ^raining^ Involving the community in the process 

^ can provide an opportunity for a, school district to: 
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i. Improve communications among the "different components of the 

♦ * * 

school and the ^ community ; 
.2. Improve the level of community awareness concerning training 
needs and programs of the school district; 

3. Promote planning that examines issues and is substantive by 
focusing, on ways to improve teaching and learning in the 
shcoois; 

4. Gain substantive input and provide suggestions for direction to 
the local board of education; 

5. Increase community interest-level with resultant support for 
increases in the funding level of the school district for 

» training activities. 

Community awareness of program content and procedures can be 
accomplished in different ways. Meeting can occur within a committee 
structure. The composition can be weighted to varying degrees with 
parents and community members. Opportunities for the exchange of 
information among committee members can Be provided through forums and 
inservice presentations. Training programs should be fully explained and 
community members should have the opportunity to provide information as 
well as to ask questions. Although consensus amon? identified 
.constituents may not be reached, the important thing is -to provide an 
opportunity for' the discussion of divergent views. The desired effect is 
to raise the awareness level of the participants to a point of 
understating and appreciating the problems associated with inservice 
training needs. 
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SUMMARY 

* 

As educators develop additional skills chat enable thera to be 
effective wich^stutfents exhibiting special needs, they will become better 
educators in the general sense. To this extent, high quality training 
should emphasize attitudes as well as preciseness in educators 1 
observational and instructional strategies. This extends beyond the ' 
basic uncterst&ndlfTg of the nature and needs of the handicapped 
population. Without the emphasis on quality and preciseness, it is * 
unrealistic to expect teachers to be accountable fo the variability in 

v. " - 

their clasroom and to be scientific in their selection and utilization of 
appropriate resources. 

The key to developing a successfrl continuum of activities in the 

area of special needs is to emphasize those aspects of training that are 

I > 
creative, uniquely personalized, and relevant to the individual.- It is 

important to remember that inservice training must extend beyond the 

development of instructional skills. It must develop positive attitudes 

toward children. In this way teachers will be able; to motivate students r 

to learn. One way to develop good attitudes is to ensure tfiat 

individuals are supported. Policymakers as a grpup do not desire to 

provide additional burdens to already overburdened educators. With this 

in mind, they should be sensitive- to the needs of teachers. by making* 

grovisions for flexibility in the* way teacher s_acquire the needed 

competencies. Incentives for participation and recognition of adult 

learning processes should be considered as guidelines are developed. 
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PRESERVICE TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR TEACHERS AND A M1N1STRATORS 

by 



Catherine Morsink 

1 



In the spring of 1980, on leave from my position as Chairperson of 
the Department of Special Education at the University of Kentucky, I 
became a third grade teacher in a classroom with "mainstreamed" 
handicapped children. The purpose of this venture was to discover what 
elementary, teachers needed to know in order to assume their new. 
responsibilities -as, educators of .handicapped children. This experience, 
supplemented by reading and talking with others provided the background 
for this chapter which is organized. around two basic questions: (1) What 
changes need to be made in existing pr.eservice training programs? (2) 
How are institutions of higher .education responding to these needs for 
change? 

> K " * 

NEEDED CHANGES IN EXISTING PRESERVICE PROGRAMS 

The term "preservice program", as used here, means traditional 
four-year college coursework and ctudent teaching leading to teacher 
certification or five-years plus coursework leading to administrative 
licensure. There are changes needed in initial preparation programs 
. that certify educators for public school employment. Some, but not all 
of them result from the need for regular teachers and administrators to 
educate handicapped children. Other pressures for change result from 
larger societal and school changes in recent years. 

A 
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It is har'd^to separate the changes related to Public Law 94-142 
(Education for All Handicapped Children Act) from other recent ones. 
The need to alter preservice programs to prepare educators # for 
responsibilities with handicapped students is. just one small piece in a 
giajit puzzle. Preservice programs should be changed to meet* a wide 
range of new needs. A brief summary of broad training needs will be 
presented first. 9 

Preservice Teacher Education Needs to Change^ 

Last, summer Erroa Bombeck wrote a column entitled "At Wits End 11 
that described teacher burnout. She recounted a conversation with her 
friend Sylvia, a third grade teacher, who complained "about stress 
related to hassles with children, sheer exhaustion, 'and lack of 
appreciation for her work. Bombeck told Sylvia that she used to have 
the same problems as a parent, until the schools assumed responsibility 
for many of her problems. 

"I used to go crazy every morning telling the kids what to wear. 
Then we got the school to set up £ dress code and THEY got the hassle, 11 
She described the relief she felt when the schools took over nutrition 
sex education, physical fitness, values and discipline.* "And r I can't 
tell you what a relief it was when we dumped driver's education on the 
school. That can throw you into early menopause." 

Erraa's friend replied, "That's fine for you, but how do I get 
•° - ' , relief?" 

"You spell it, P-A-R-E-N-T-S", said Erma. 




The column is typical of these in which Bombfeck combiner 
rib-tickling humor with biting truth. The truth is that pressures 
related to rapid and unsettling changes in American society have 
resulted often in legislative, mandates* that place responsibility for 
problem solution on the public schools. 

Higher- education institutions which prepare educators for public 

school employment simply have not kept pace with change, nor had the 

- \ 
hool time or financial resources to do so. Preservice education needs 

massive, comprehensive change; the patchwork approach simply may not be 
enough. 1 • . * 

The P.L. 94-142 mandate, new responsibilities in areas such as 
career education, multicultural, environmental, drug and alcohol 
education all exert pressure for changes in preservice education. 
Often colleges have responded by adding one more course or squeezing in 
another lecture in an already crowded schedule. Broader changes affect 
schools ad children. For example: - ^ 

1) Families have changed . It is estimated that 45 percent of 
children born in 1976 will live before they reach age 18, with a single 
parent for some .time. Sixteen- to 18 percent of the U.S. population 
moves every year. In many two-parent families both must work- 
sometimes leaving children alone. Almost 500,000 children were placed 
in foster homes irTthe mid-1970' s because of child abuse or 
abandonment. 

2) Pressures on children have increased . J the rate of juvenile 
crime is alarming. Even in a relatively safe qflace like Kentucky, 

> 50,000 juveniles were arrested during 1977 and 1978. In the quiet, 
.middle-sized* city of J.exington, 238 children under 10 years of age were 
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arrested for serious offenses such as murder, rape, aggravated assault 
-and auto theft in 1978. Add to this the realities of narcotics, 
truancy, teen-age pregnancy and childhood depression and one get an idea 
that the world of Walton's Mountain is gone forever. Today's youth face 
many of the same pressures that used to be viewed as adult problems. 

3) Pressures on teachers and administrators also have increased . 
Nine of ten respondents" to a recent National Education Association 
survey said that: teaching made more demands on their time and energies 
than they had expected, discipline was harder to achieve, and hours were 
longer. The average teacher puts in 47.4 hours weekly on the job, with 
secondary teachers, single women, and "mainstream" teachers spending 
more than th^t.- Today's administrator* is faced with added pressures 
from parents, speciaT interest groups, and mounting paperwork to 
document programs. The pressures of Vcmi^ hours and low salaries are 
compounded by too many students and sometimes even student assault. 

Because of .present conditions in the public schools, educators need 

\ i 
to be better prepared. Better preparedness requires massive changes m 

preservice programs. 

One pressing need for change is .related directly to the education 

of all handicapped students in the "least restrictive environment," as 

required by P.L. 94-142. There should be three kinds of related 

competencies added to all preservice programs for teachers and 

administrators: 1) development of positive attitudes toward students 

with special needs, 2) acquisition of knowledge about the law and 

learning needs of handicapped students, and 3) development of skills 
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needed to- direct or implement programs to raefet these special needs. The 
first two competencies are essential for both teachers and adrainistrar 
tors at all levels. The third competency differs for teachers, 

administrators, by gradeU^^^jand^subject area in which an educator 

works. A rationale is presented next for adding each of these 
competency areas. 

Positive Attitudes Toward Students Vith Special Needs 

Regular educators with new responsibilities for handicapped 

i 

students need to have positive attitudes toward those with special 
needs. Studies show that such attitudes can! be learned in carefully 
designed preservice programs. Editors with positive attitudes can 
teach them to nonhandica^d students in schools where handicapped 
students are integrated. It is important for teachers and 
administrators to set this kind of 5 example for students now that the 
handicapped ar;e part of the mainstream of education, 

\ 

Until the raid-1970's, American children had little opportunity to 
learn about handicapped children since most were. excluded from public 
schools," considered too different to be educated with "normal" 
classmates. Sonfe children^developed feelings of awkwardness about 
handicapped persons. Because there was little chance for nonhandicapped 
' children to interact naturally with .handicapped children in public 
schools, many began to "learn" that in their society handicaps were to 
-be pitied or hidden. As, a result, some children were unsure about how 
\ 
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• \ 

I u 1 

to react when they saw a handicapped person in a store or on the streets 

j \ 

They asked questions such as "What do I say to someone who is blind?, 11 

< i 

"Why is that person in a wheel chair allowed in this store?, 11 Why are 



there no people iri 4 wheel chairs in my -school? 

Before P.L. 94-142, many educators believed that service to the 
handicapped was outside of their scope of responsibili't^ because p the 

j 

law permitted schools to exclude these children from a free public 

education. Part of the attitude problem, then, was due to a lack of 

^ m j m 

experience, exposure, 3nd opportunity to develop positive attitudes. 

How, can positive* attitudes be developed? This' law restates that 

i 

no citizen in a democracy may be denied quality of opportunity, and some 
researchers~have found that knowledge of the law is jthe factor most 
responsible for ^teachers 1 favorable attitudes toward developing 
individual programs for handicapped students, Whe teachers are aware 
of what they must do, they accept it. There is some evidence that 
preservice training on how to deal with handicapped children can improve 
.regular administrators 1 and teachers 1 altitudes toward ma ins t reaming, . 

How important is it for preservice programs to produce educators 

> % 

who accept iniividual differences? There are indications that teachers 1 

attitudes toward children are expressed in their jactions and are ; n 

i 

understood by other students. Teachers behave differently toward 
children depending upon their expectation levels. They expect more from 



children they think will do well, but accept poo~ work from and give 
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less praise to children from .whom they expect little. It is important 
for educators to have positive attitudes toward handicapped students, 

f ' . 

and these attitudes can be developed in preservice programs. 

Knowledge about Law and Special Learning Needs 

Teachers and administrators need to develop a basic knowledge of 

the laws and of special learning needs. All educators need to 

* .... 
understand the basic legislation, what legal rights and responsibilities 

are, so they can protect the rights of handicapp*1 children in their 
classes. Administrators need to know more about the law, since they 
must see thai, it is implemented throughout their buildings or 
districts. f 

Teachers and administrators also need .to know what legal decisions 
are being made. Lawsuits in behalf of handicapped students help to 
clarify requirements of the law. A recent court decision (Larry P. v 
Rile3) for example, resulted in an order to reevaluate all of 
California's minority group children who may have been misplaced on the 

----- * ■ 

basis of biased intelligence" tests in classes .for the retarded. 
Educators need to know that ongoing legal, interpretations clarify the 
law's intent, and that there is a need to keep curre \t. 

Educators need to learn what the law does not require. It does not 
require all handicapped students, to be placed in regular classes for an 
entire day. It states that*ffanaicapped students musf-have-access- to 
equal opportunity, and that they should be placed in the education 
setting which best meets their needs and is most nearly normal (not a - 
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residential institution when a day-school would suffice, for example,) 
The law does not require the classroom teacher to meet all of the needs 
of a handicapped child, even if the child is placed part time in a 
regular class. It staces that a "tptal service plan 11 should be 
designed. Outside help, from speech. therapists, interpreters for the 
deaf or teacher aides, for instance, should be written into the plan 

,when necessary. Perhaps this is the most important item which educators 

»« \ , . . . w 

need to know about the law: it requires them to work together in 

providing for the special child's education, 
i 

All teachers and administrators need ? basic kinds of information to 

enable them to serve as sensitive leaders in schools which include 

w 

handicapped students. Teachers, of course, require more specific 
knowledge about special learning 1 needs , while administrators require 
more information on topics such as building codes. Basic knowledge of 
special learning needs can help prevent thinking a handicapped student 
is "just being lazy or stubborn, 11 or that all similarly handicapped 
students are ->ntical . 

1 They need" to know: ^ . 

1. that some children with learning difficulties may not be able 
to sit still and listen for long periods of time, that the^y 
m,iy have difficulty remembering what they learn,* or that they 
seem to learn best when they can use concrete materials; 

2. t>at children with hearing difficulties capnot read iips when 
a speakers 1 back is toward the window and the sun is causing a 
glare; 1 
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3* hoiFto help a blind student find things in a new room by 

* •» . - . 

describing the room and relating directions to the face of the 
clock (for example, "the door is straight ahead of you at 
•twelve o'clock/ 1 ); / 

4. that restroora doors which are too narrow or ramps which are , 

too steep are impossible for students in wheelchairs; and 

*© • 1 

5. that all handicapped students have strengths as well as 

weaknesses. x 

Such knowledge can hejp educators understand that handicapped 
~~~~ 1 « .« 

students are persons with some special needs, not so completely 



different that they cannot be educated iri public schools. 

J-. . ' : 

Skills Required by Teachers and Administrators 

• * While both teachers 'and administrators .need positive attitudes and 
basic knowledge about #ie handicapped, each group needs slightly 
different skills in preservice training. Teachers in various subject ^ 
areas or"at different gra )e leve's need some unique kinds of skills ia 

. > , c * 

order Co work effectively with KSndicapp'id students. 

v. - « j 

\^ v • 

\ u . 

Teachers. Much is known about skills that are important for 
effective teaching with "regular" and exceptional students. In many 
cases, the .same skills are important for both groups because each, 
student is a spedial individual. 
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W all teachers working with Handicapped s tnrdentrs— need— t-o know^CLOmes 
Erpra the National Support Systems Project directed by Dr. >Iaynard 



fc^e of the most widely accepted lists of common knowledge required 
qachers working wi 

7 - 



Reynolds, University of Minnesota-Minneapolis. This project supports 
the activities of 141 "EFean's Grants 11 (small federal grants to help 
deans iiu-co-Heges~ of education: -p Van and"xmpteraentr changes itri>re service- 
programs) in 46 states. ^ 



• . / 

The ten "competency clusters," those skills agreed upon as being 
important for all teachers . that work with handicapped students, are 
summarized bel6w:^ 

- s> 

1. Curriculum - All teachers should study curriculum principles, 
and guides from .preschool through secondary levels. This, 
study should .include practice in designing and modifying 
curricuim for individual heeds. 



2 # teaching Basic /Skills - The preparation of all teachers should 
include competency in teaching basic skills^ These include 
literacy, life maintenance, and personal * development . 

3 # Class Management - All teachers should be able to> manage 
groups and individuals in classrooms. 



4 * Professional Consultation and Communications -llTTeacfiers 
should master effective consultation ad other forms of 

~ "cpffiwniic'acronv - - --- . 

5 # Parent-Teacher Relationships - AH teachers should have skills 
and sensitivity in; dealing with* parents and families of 
handicapped students. ; ° 

6 # Student-Student Relationships - All teachers should be able to 
manage the classroom; environment in ways that include 
-' cooperative- groups, <^ eer and cross-age tutoring. 

7, Exceptional Conditions - All teachers should have preparation 
in understanding exceptional children and in school roles and 
'.-procedures for the specialists who serve them. 
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,8. I Referral - All teachers heed to learn Jiow to refer students 
for special help* including how to make observations %hat 
support* their reasons *for referral* 



9. Individualized Teaching - A1jrT5a^ers--sh6uld-be comp^ent_in 

assessment of the student's educational needs and in adapting^ i 
instruction 16 the individual'. 

10. Erbfessional^Values- r Ail , teachers should learn to value 



Individual students, their heeds and rights. 



Elementary, teachers dolrequire some new^ skills to mainstream / 
handicapped students, but essehttFfly they heed to dev,€Ll£p and practice 
the .skills that fare important for all good teachers. During my recent 
third grade teaching, experience I concluded that the educational needs 
of young handicapped and "normal 11 children were more alike than 
different. X learned that a classroom teacher cpuld manage a class with \ 
such varied needs, arid that the competencies just mentioned were 
important ones. In addition, I observed that the presence of • 
handicapped children in a class helped other students to understand 
individual differences; that a classroom- teacher can best aid 

handicapped students* by helping .them^to. become .as .much^ja_par]L pf the 

regular routine as possible, rather than by singling them out for 

special instruction. Another important skill is~the abirHty -to tf,y 

different approaches and to make careful observations about which ones « 
work. Moreover, I observed that a teacher needs to be able to work with 
others ,as part of a professional team with ^shared responsibility for a 
child's education. * 



* • It is -important to' emphasize that elera^tary classroom teachers do 

riot, need acorapletely new set of skills, but they do need skills at a 

' ' < ' .A * . ^ 

highly professonal level; A regular .teacher doefe not need to know, for 



example-,— hbwuto teach a blind child to read. A regular teacher does : 



heed to lie able to integrate some handicapped students intb.sorae^ 
pjlassrpqra activities and to help them to be accepted. A blind, child can 



participate in. class discussion or work with a t partner who can read 
assignments aloud., 



/ 



Secondary- teacher S/ \who have handicapped children in their: classes 

/ ' ' . > 

need' some hew skills because high schpol education is more specialized 

. 7 Y ; Y 

than elementary. Fpr example* a.physical education teacher needs to 

/ Y " ' * ? 

Wow how to include handicapped children in sports and games. This is a 

.matter of adapting, activities for a student's special needs and also of 

/ " , y ' y 

/understanding "that the handicapped student can learn and enjoy physical 

Y ' ■ ' ' :? r . - 

activities and should hot be left out;, A home economics teacher needs 
to- 'know how to,, integrate the handicapped student into consumer 
education * money management, nutrition* recycling household items,, to 



provide ^igWj^^cialized, instruction. . A history teacher does hot he^d 
-to be able itoiteach a mentally retarded student to read, but ought to- be: 
able, to recognize problems, that signal difficulties and to make 
appropriate referrals.- ^A-sec^nda^- teacher _should know that ah 
extremely short attention, span, poor memory or comprehension, unreadable 
handwriting, weird spelling, failure, to finish assignments or to 
participate in- classroom activities may be sighs of more serious 

X 

problems^. * 



. .Administrators both at the district and building-level 
need-si>ra$5 mew skills* They need. £o. understand the legal requirements oi 
handicapped. clTh^ten .who live .in their 'district and to insure that the 
rights of {these chiJidt^ Such protection is fostered 

through nonbiased assessment, communication in the native language, 
appropria te prac^ment^n^apecial programs, or^v«^itj.ng of an educational 



.pian^ Ah administrator does not need to do the^things~but: he 6iL_she_ 
'needs to understand that they need" to be done,, and to provide the 
resources to ehgure that they are d 9^^^j/ Q administrator &lso should- 
khovf about essential architectural changes needed in school buildings, 
such as installation of ramps and restrooms to accomodate wheel chairs* 

Superintendents and other district-level administrators need^ 
special skills" to assume their hew responsibilities for educating the 
handicapped; Bank Street College of. Education, through a qeries <of 1 
special seminars for school district superintendents^ from the New York 
City met'fppolitan area, has outlined sorae of ^the skills and duties 
~required~o£~persons; .at~th is administrative-leve?l .. They :suggW ..that th 
superintendent be able to do the following: 

1. -, promote, and. represent developing trends and issues which 

affect schools.; 

2. .Provide, and support staff development .programs which help 

staff to work together in meeting heeds of handicapped; 
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• 3. Encourage and^ supporfc.the development of appropriate learning 
'environment s^for Thandicapped children; w 


<• f 
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" • 4. Provide assistance to school personnel in understanding a ; 
" Variety, of assessment instruments and procedures; 






5t P.lan and- implement new structures which permit cooperation 
% with home and' school community;. 

f v 
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6. Understand and communicate architectural limitations and 
advantages of buildings; 


i 




7% Understand- personal attitudes toward handicapped individuals 
Vas well as personal levels of strengthen? weakness; 

" ' - ^ \ ' - 




J 
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Si ■ -Accept -responsibility for: compliance yith :the laws, 

- - • - •«£ 

: Principals need many of the same skills, bur their role is 
rrrr .... *V ■ . * v 

building-specific. Some programs which -have at tempted to identify the 
skills heeded for building-level administrators are tho'se at the 
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Universities of Vermont, Nebraska, and North Florida. It is difficult 


i 


* 


to say that training programs for principals are strictly "pre'Wvice, 
since many obtain advanced. degrees while already serving on the job. 






.The • National Assqciat ion for State Directors of Special Education- also 






has developed, a list of skills needed :by principals . ; Some key ideas 






from all of these sources are summarized below. The principal 






heeds to be able to: - "" '"' 


<5 it 

\ 
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; 1. Assure that the law is implemented and the rights of 
handicapped' students are protected;. ■< 




2. Plan for special education programs in schools and make budget 
recommendations to the superintendent; ■ 


B 


< 
f 


3. Supervise personnel serving- handicapped children in schools; 

' " * - f 


\ 


f 
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4- Arrange for an Evaluation system to place special children 
- appropriately and measure their progress; 

5, A Proyidfe leadership in -cooperative planning, decisionmaking, 

conflict resolution in programs for handicapped; and 

6, Provide ^ifae and resources to support efforts of staff working 
with handicapped students. 



Perhaps one of the most important skills needed by a principal is 
also the hardest to define, A fqur^year study of several hundred 
federally- funded programs designed; to* encourage innovative programs in 
public schools suggests that the building, principal has an extremely 
Important role in eticoufagirig and, supporting program change. The * 
principal has been Videntified^also as thp key to whether « mainsfcreaming 
works in a particular school. It seems -that those principals with 
positive attitudes toward change, the ability to communicate its 
importance, and to support efforts of the faculty, are the most 
effective in bringing about building-level changes such as those 
required' for educating handicapped students. 

/ . • ; 

" / < 

/ Summary: T.Need for Revision in -Preservice Programs, 

There.as increasing support for change in preserve training from 
witnin .thf* ranks of educators. Both, the National Education Association 
(NEA) and the American Federation of Teachers (AFT) have conducted 

'recent conferences and written guidelines for members, on the teacher's 
role in educating exceptional students. The American Association of 
.Colleges for Teacher Education, has indicated support 'and provided 
leadership, for such *We. The differences in the range of learning 
needs they include, /he backgrounds of students, the problems they face 
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create heedsj for change in the preparatibn^of-:teacherj5_and 

' V / * ' . . 

^administrators. Th| integration of handicapped students, into more 
nearly "normal" programs has intensified the need, for revision in the • 

v ' - . , ' i .' • ' I 

preservice programs of regular educators. But this, jone change cannot be 
separated, from many others which, in. aggregate,, suggest that preservice 
preparation is in heed of massive reform. y • 

INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION RESPONSE TO NEEDS OF CHANGE 

< . j , I 

Colleges and universities have responded to the need for change in 
a number of ways; Some institutions have been quite effective in 
working closely with state, departments o£ education to plan changes* and 
have developed field-based programs with the help of local districts. 
Many collets have added or changed .courses or developed new content for 
preservice programs. A few have begun to change their entire programs; 
Some examples are given below: 

A. Higher Educatiori/Sjiate^ Agency Plans, for Change 

It is important that state departments of education and higher 
education institutions cooperate closely to develop; new preservice 
programs. Every state department, in its annual program plan, must 
include a description, of the number and type of education personnel 
heeded to serve handicapped students in the state. The plan also has to 
describe the state's .comprehensive program for preservice and inservice. 
.training to prepare- these personnel. Input from higher education, as 
well as local agencies j parents, and other groups is required. Higher 



education institutions heed to work clpsely with state departments in 
preservice program revision,, to ensure' that certification requirements 
afe met -and. duplication 0 f effort is avoided*. 

- - 41 _ ; ^ x 

While a number of states have done this well, only a few will be 

mentioned . ' 
'~ • Texas had one of the first well-developed comprehensive 
systems fpr personnel development. 

• In Oregon, the University faculty worked first with the state 
standards and practices committed, then developed a new 
preservice program. 

• At the University of. Idaho, learning packages for teachers on 
tonics such- as classroom management and communicating. with 
parents. haVe been developed. These are being tested by the 
Idaho- State Department of Education^/ \ 

• Itennsylvan^ leadership from Duqueshe 

University,, has^outlineu'a s^at^ prpg^anTof ^courses- £ox ^ 

regular educators working 'with handicapped students. This 
program will be used>^tate-wide. 



Cooperation between state departments of education and higher 
education is necessary and logical, but not always easy. The state 
agency fpr teacher certification is. not the same as the one for special 

education;.' communication is often slow; and, sometimes a college may 

'/ r i 

> wish/to change a program^ but the cost is prohibitive. 
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B. Higher Education/Local Education. Ag incy Cooperative Progfams 

■ ' ,~ • ; ^ - ■ - - . - \ 

The Universities of North: Carolina, Kentucky, Washington, and 
Peabody, College (new part of Vanderbilt University) are among the higher 
education institutions: which have developed preservice programs with 
help from local education agencies. 

• The North Carolina elementary education program includes a 

f 

practicum in which preservice students work wi.th/handicapped 

* 

•children in schools . 
" * ' * 

• At Peabody the emphasis was on joint planning between college 

faculty and representatives of the public school system to 

J." ° " 
design;, implement, and evaluate preservice programs. 

• At the University of Kentucky, public school personnel have 
been involved in> the redesign of preservice programs since 
1975. • 



The leave, of absence I took from the University of Kentucky faculty 
to teach in a public school classroom was part of this cooperative 
program. The purpose of my field placement was to enable me t:o observe 
mainstreamTng^related problems in elementary classrooms arid to develop 
workable solutions for them. ^ ^ — 

C. ^Changes/Additions in Courses and Programs 

A large number of institutions of higher education have changed 
their preservice programs by adding or modifying some of their 
cpursework. A few examples inciude the following: » ^ 
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.Colorado State University has 'emphasized changes in its 
preservice secondary* teacher education program. The program 
included regular" academic subjects, , industrial arts,, 
careers-vocational education. , and; physical^ education progr* 
Preservice secondary teachers have opportunities for 

* * 4 

supervised workf with- handicapped students lti a variety or 
settings,, such as in home economics classes and wheelchair 
sports. \ 

The University of Missouri-Columbia and University of 

r 

Wisconsin-Whitewater are among those that have experimental 
programs- for small groups of regular educators. Their 
trainees specialize in learning to work with exceptional 
children in regulaif classes." These programs feature a block * 
of special coursewoirk on identifying, managing and instructing 
handicapped children. 

The University, of Nebraska has developed a leadership program 
for preparing administrators to assume responsibility for 
education of handicapped students. 

Augustana College (South Dakota) is one of the institutions 
that has designed specific content to develop positive 
attitudes toward handicapped students." Among other things, 
this institution holds Oa "faculty" awareness" day on its 
campus. This includes simulations in which faculty members 
.experience the frustrations of being blind, in a wheelchair, 
or otherwise handicapped.. 



10G 



• *Sorae colleges have, developed modules and materials for use in 

their preservice courses. For example, the University of • 

Northern Colorado has developed a series of units of 

instruction; University, ; of t Wisconsin-Milwaukee has developed a 
« * * * 

series of video tapes on handicaps; Indiana University 's 

Center for Innovation * in Teaching the Handicapped has a 

variety of games,, simulations, and mediated training packages 

/ for regular educators. 

D. v Planned Changes . in Entire Preservice Education Programs 

There, is a growing' feeling among professionals that changes in 
preservice programs should not cfnf inue as a -patchwork response to 
Immediate needs. They shoulc^instead, be comprehensive, well-planned, 
and include an increase in the* preparation time required for initial 
certification from 4 years to 5 or 6 years perhaps with a one-year; 
internship. In February, 1980, at least 22 of the largest universities 
involved in teacher education had started to move in this direction. 
Leaders, in the'NEA^nd AFT support, efforts to develop preservic* 
programs which produce beginning teachers who can perform at a 

professional level. Three examples of efforts to move in this direction 

/ 

are summarized .below. The second two suggest programs which would 

: / t . 

extend beyond four years', while the first example proposes coordinated 

V 

revision of the existing four-year program. 

# The College of St. Teresa (Winona, Minnesota) has initiated a 
preservice curriculum modification planned ir^three stages 
over three years. During the first year, the college held a 
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workshop with faculty on needs gi handicapped children in 

* " ' , * • 

> v* 

regular classes. The project director audjlted classes of 

other faculty, and faculty met for three h ; ours each month. In 

i 

-the second year, faculty ideas given during a summer workshop 

* s • $ 

resulted in reduction of course duplication, and addition of 
qontent on the handicapped in several key areas. During year 

S * - ' 

three, procedures will 'b£ refined and the competency of 
students will be measured during their practician experiences. , 
At the University of Kansa s, an extended preservice program is 
n.early ready , for implementation. ' It "started with help from 

the Dean's Grant. Faculty from all areas of education held a 

t * > 

* / 

series of workshops, developed activities, produced modules 

- ' - * i • * " - ' h . . 

anci materials for training teachers* to educate the_ m 

handicapped. Faculty members integrated these materials into 

their ovJntregular education courses, then evaluated and 

revised them. This faculty "group seryec| e a? a resource and 

support system ^for other faculty. Their efforts led 

ultimately to an awareness, that total program revision, and an 

extension of preservice time, was needed. 

The plan to revise and expand preservice 'programs at the 

University of Florida is called "Proteach." There are several 

reasons for the present ..emphasis on preservice revision in, 

Florida* These include recent- legislative mandates of 

entrance exams for all students in teacher education; a 

teacher competency exam for certification; and (after 1981) a 
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<yearrlong. internship before certif ication. There is >an * ^ 

9 . ■ ^ * , „ . * .... . 

• % awlreness also: that the professional' ne.eds - of -beginning 

. • ^ : •' : • ■ <■ - .1 ../.* ' ' ' 

^teachers are much broader than cah.be met m present 

- * * * ' . " " " " - J/ 

preservice programs*./ (More hours' qf professional training are 
\ - . " " " ^ . " I ^ - • 

. required ^to become a. barber in FloriH^ tHan j t0 bf 00 ^ a ' 

- - 9 * . Florida/ teacher .) ' . • 

Planning." foiT'th is .program revision, has involved faculty ,frora all 

„d6partra^nts- plusf ^chool\participants^f rora seven, counties arid state ; 

education departnfenV^persqnnel^ - To 'date the planning ,grdu> has" w 

• .[ t - * ' . . - x • # L 

.identified areas of skills heeded by all beginning teacher?: The goals, 



^P^t^ch^are to^edesigu tfi.i, -Florida' prese?vice^p r °g* a ™ fbr 
jjrofessiohlls of the\ future;. ;td 'prepare -college level teacher educators 
for -the future; to develop school and* university centers wh4re * 
pfeserVice Students and faculty c^n study and* practice the science and 
•^i^of teaching- .The f plan. & to ;test*and develop parts of this program, 
and^v^htually. to put the whole program indp. place.. # 

fc • - - . * - -f * - " ' . * * 

* v * • ^ f 

Summary: Higher Education. R^sp6rtses to Needs for ?resei:vice Revision 

A, large number of postsecondary institutions are^ changing, or are < 
planning to change th^ir* preservice programs &> prepare teachers and 

.v : , , , . \\< ; " 1 - , ' / ~ ^ 

admipi>i?jrators for new^responsibilities in educating handicapped 

•* " ' 'V* * \- * "* " % I 

/Students J Several ^examples- have, been given* ; 



It is difficult* to storing about change in higher, education or* 
elsewhere: it takes time for catreful thought, time often unavailable for 
facftffty members who *raust continue ta t^eadh existing courses while 

j • - * ' ^ . * • . . 

designing new ones,. Change takes, money for new. materials, better 
school-based teaching laboratories, moire* careful supervisbn of 
preservice teachers' and administrators. 1 ^ performance. Yet change is 

taking place, and change with added quality control in preservice. ^ - 
\\ ■ \> • * , - 
*« v * * * • • * * * - 

programs* is important enough to deserve the support of professionals and 



of .policymakers. 



* - « CONCLUSION < - . - 

k : : — * * 

& purely programmatic approach might suggest that teachers be 

prepared* on-the-job instead of in colleges and universities. 

" i * " * *' 

Ironically, it „ was my experience as/ a £hird grade teacher rather than oh 

ray regular job as a college professor that convinced me of the 

importance of the higher 'educatipn institution in preservice training. 

As a front-line teacher, I was overwhelmed by the problems of the 

moment,- meeting the- needs, of individual* handicapped children in a large 

gi%*P setting. I could think only of surviving each day, and had little 

time to plan for making .the* next day better: Preservice teachers need . 

this kind of real-world experience. They also need to see that teaching, 

and learning can be 'better than they'*are, and: this takes some help from 

the researchers, planners, "developers on college campuses. Providing 

the best possible education £ or. -all of America's students, including 

those who are* handicapped, is the shared responsibility of many groups 

and individuals. Success will rrequire collaboration among higher 

education, state and local education agencies, and policymakers. 

• . * / 
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Chapter? \ 
" • COMPREHENSIVE PERSONNEL AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
T IN EXCEPTIONAL' STUDENT EDUCATION: 

A PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
AND STATE BOARDS OF EDUCATION 




If; 


by* ■ * , 




^ Robert F. Moore 

INTRODUCTION 


- 




In this Last quarter of the 2(fth century, Legislation has^ been 




• 


- ° / 
passed, which -with subsequent Litigation requires schools -to -broaden. 

i / ' " 


i 


T- 

: - . - -/ 
..." 

* « 
» 


* th*e»r defirfmit-ions~o£~education to include a commitment to populations 

- 7 J- , " 

-\wti'o may never reach traditional standards of literacy, economic ^ 

* * 

usefulness, "..social adjustment, and self-care. Public school systems 
have been mandated to assume responsibilities which were once the 

* province of the homes of the pupils 'they served. With this expansion, of 
roles has co«ie a redefinition of public education. These new demands 

* also signal the need* .for better preparation of school system personnel 
and ayreth inking of the resources needed to implement the accompanying 






tasks. „ * 
* * Currently federal 'regulations, state mandates and local policies ( 

r 


; 


— ■ * • 


emphasize the need for .a partnership in the delivery of education 


. " ; - 




'services Xq exceptional pupils between personnel preparation 




• 


. institutions and school systems. This has been a limited partnership, 






developed with much difficulty. Rarely has such interaction 


* 




" incorpoVated conjoint planning of programs, staff development, and the 






allocation and utilization of resources. 
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As fiscal resources diminish in supply/}* state boards of education 
and institutions of higher education (IHE) are encouraged to work 
together toward implementing, a comprehensive system of personnels 
development in special education. Sprae ways in which these twc systems 
can work together to precipitate innovative but realistic changes for 
special education wilL be suggested he^. Three major areas which 
demarid^particular attention are: preservice training, inservice 
education -and: comprehensive program planning. 



- - - ' ( * . 

ISSUE; PRESERVICE EDUCATION 

* * —— — r— — — — :, 



A. Recommendation is made that state boards of education should: 

• Encourage institutions of higher education to participate in 
Establishing minimum standards for alt^ersdnhel involved in 
the education ,of raildy handicapped pupils; 

- # Re-examine the preparation of personnel in exceptional 
student education; 

# Encourage collaboration with institutions- of higher education 
to develop new models and alternative approaches to 
exceptional student education personnel certification^ 
standards. . 



ii2 



One of the primary functions of, institutions, of hrgher education 
*in teacher education \is to prepare ins true clonals personnel Co w<prk in 
local, school clistricts; State boards of education should encourage Che 
participation of these institutions |in establishing minimum standards 
in their respective states for regular, anci exceptional student > 
personnel- To do, this state .boards need to re-examine certification 
standards, ^.fee^jrea^niiition of regular education personnel roles 
requires that all /education personnel have specific Craining in Che 

o \ - *; ; / ; ' r . * 

'idenciflcjafiion'^.diajgno^lst instruction, arid mariageient of mildly 
handicapped pupils • These pupils should.be Che primary responsibility 
of ^regular education persoririel wich special* educaCors haying otily 
minimum contact with thenu 

/ In . an era^of, "fewer financial resources to educate; mi ldy handi- 
capped pupils in special ^settings, state boards* of education rausC 
establish minimum, preservice education standards, for all* persoririel ChaC 
include specific coiirsework and field experiences in Che education of 
such students. These minimum standards should require regular and 
exceptional student educacion personnel Co engage in conjoint planning 
Co implement: Che above^prdposals* - 
_ ^^Sfc^te'Bba^^ Che preparation of personnel in 

excepCional sCuderiC educacion as well. For Coo long, Che leadership in 
states, arid, teacher preparation institutions have viewed, pupils with 



special— nee ds v - in separate categories and- the planni ng,, development, and 

implementation of programs for them- has redescribed this* There are 

- „ i v 

more simi Liar i ties than differences between exceptional students and 

their regular ; peers in terras of their educational characteristics and 

'needs^* and. the same is true across categotjp.es of exceptional pupils* 

Existing differences typically are frequency, duration, or intensity pf 

behaviors*, though research and educational; practices, support these 

practices , : ;raany_ cerXifica^iop standards still" require that personnel be 

trained, according to categoficaL models* State boards should work with 

ins titutiotis_ of higher education to develop 'different approaches to xhe 

certification, of. personnel to work with Exceptional pupils. Such new 

standards should emphasize ijiterrelatedness across categories, of 

exceptionality and be based upon, tfieactu^ 

required to perform^^ exiist in California, 

^Ka€^ach5setts , and" Minnesota. 0 « - " 

ISSUE: INSERVICE EDUCATION j. 

A. Recommendaciori is made that state boards of education should: 
« • Establish minimum standards , for regular and exceptional 

educatioh^personnel; . * w * - 

• Require cpl labor at ive planning with institutions of higher 
education and school district^personnel. 



'Aithough^ihsery ice education is not the primary mission of 
colleges and universities, personnel irk these institutions constantly 
.are requested 1 to assist school districts in their efforts to retrain: 

and ,renew ;per sonne 1. Often approaches to inservice and preservice ' , ^ 

education are so vastly different that those being trained are caught _ 
in ''the middle^ not knowing What to do next. If .more: systematic, 
consistent, and fiscally efficient approaches to the preparation, of 
personnel are indicated, then state boards should establish minimum 

* \ 

standards in the inservice education .plans for regular and exceptional 
student education personnel. C^labdtatave pianiung^Jind Service 

delivery,^ of higher education-and schopt 1 ■ 



dinsrtrict personnel. 

~ * \\ — ~ 



ISSUE: COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM PLANNING 



,A:: Recoraraendation is made that- state boards of education should: 
• ..Enter into a partnership with institutions of higher 

education to address issues related -to quality of programs 
and delivery of services for exceptional pupils. 
- * * + \ ' - - 

Since the inc*epl ion, of Public Law 94rl£2 and other mandates 
pertaining to full delivery of services, to exceptional pupils, state 
boards as well as school districts have engaged in many compliance 
activities to the neglect of program:. quality-concerns. This has led" tp^ 
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adversarial\pdsitions being taken between the parties concerned. With 

a movement away from simple compliance to issues of quality, 

institutions of Higher education and state boards could enter into a 

* * ** 

.partnership designed to address: the^ quality of programs and services 

being, del ivered to exceptidrial-pupils. Some specific areas in which 

institutions of higher education could assist state boards to develop 

an improved system of comprehensive prograra\planning are. as follows: 

1. Better .Collection of Needs^Assessment Data ; ~ In" order to 

Vr /make better decisions about the types of programs and 

services that should be available^Q^exepttonal Pupils , ~> 

data are. needed which provide the following information: 

(a) number of students by age and by program in 
each local district:; 

(b) number of students by secondary, service and 
by cost; . - 

(c) certification of teacher by, student; 

(d) expertise of university training personnel. 



Collection and use of suet) information could help state 
boards make better decisions afrout the types of programs 

and .services needed in the^ducatipn of exceptional 

0 H 

'pupils. Institutions of higher education could assist 
state boards and^ local school districts in the collection 



and use of these da 



ta. ^ 



Preservice and; ihsery.ice, education .programs could then be 
developed tip meet critical manpower shortages in such 

areas -as, speech and. hearing, and in low incidence areas, 

i ♦ % / 

State boards could involve colleges and universities an ^ 

long-range planning and provide encouragement topost^ 

sflondavy x iris tit tit ions and school districts enga^ed^in^__ 

local^plarinirig.- These activities could assist state boards 

decisionmaking on appropriate locations/for personnel 

preparation; programs i / 




/ 

V" 

the assistance of institutions of higher, education !in state 



Program Review and Evaluation . State boards could request 



/ 

program, xeyiew and evaluation activities. Specific ally, ^ 

higher education personnel could serve as members of-distrrctr 

auditing and Jmoni^dting f earns. In this way i higher education 

institutions could, obtain direct feedback froia districts about 
. i * / v / ' 
-personnel preparation needs. Postsecondary personnel also 

'coul^Be^utiliz.ed to, provide on-site technical* assistance to 

/ " • '* 

district and state.personnel\ in the delivery of services, use 
of program .support services, arid program development 
activities. 



Conduct of Research . One of the.primary missions of graduate 

institutions is. to conduct research and thereby to advance 

- * * 

and improve the knowledge base in education. Although - 
many programs have been developed to deliver education to 
exceptional pupils. in the least restrictive environment, 
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little research has* been conducted either { ori the theoreical 
bases of some of our practices or on the ejf fectiveness of the 
practice's. ' State boards could engage in cooperative planning 
with institutions of^highef learning to determine research 
areas to investigate* that might assist in comprehensive - 
. personnel and program planning, in exertional student 
education. Some areas that need investigation are; 

(a) effectiveness of :parent training on the 
— delivery of services to exceptional pupils; 
% (b) post-school adjustment of exceptional pupils; 

(cX effectiveness of school-based versus 'district-' 

\ * - * 

-based decision making on the quality of services 
for exceptional pupils; 
.(d) various models, for delivering services to handi- 
^— capped pupils in alternative -and nondistrict 

programs; 

(e) ^ alternative approaches to screening,* diagnosing, 
and placing students 'in exceptional student 
education programs. , r - 



Us 
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- SUMMARY. 

Two concepts remain central to- the administrative functions of 
state boards of education:. (1) establishment of minimum; standards and 
(2) encouragement of local districts to exceed these rainiraums. In 
education,; the "rainirauras" often tend to become "maximums". Nowhere is 
this more striking than in programs^ for exceptional students evidenced 
bytJhe^roUferation of state and local district documents on minimum 
performance standaTdtr^tace^b^rds should encourage schooFdistricts 
to set higher standards of per.forraaTTce^n^corapetence. Institutions of 
higher education can assist state boards in thlTs-proce^ toward 
improving .personnel and, developing programs in except ional^st-udent 
education. 
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Chapter 8 

THE DELIVERY OF QUALITY INSER VICE EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

"by 

Patricia P. Kells 

. — '■ ( - 



INTRODUCTION 

Educational policymakers ire under pressure to assure that 
programs which serve all students are cost beneficial and demons tat e 
qualitative improvement. The purpose of this chapter is to provide 
ilustrations of quality practices in the planning > implementation,^ and 
evaluation of inservice educatibh prorams. The term inservice 
education "programs 11 is carefully selected* "The activities of an 
inservice/ education program are considered to be a process by which 
educational personnel are, as a result of £he process, continually 
prepared and updated with specific knowledge, skills, or the attitudes 
necessary to perform their role*" Ideally these activities are 
Ipngrterm rather than simply a series of unrelated "one-shot" efforts 
supported by only special interest or advocacy groups; , ~J 

The process approach to inservice education recognizes the varied 
and evolving needs of the system and its personnel. The inservice 



education program initiates and supports effective change, based on an 
understanding of the change process. These characteristics asure an 
inservice program^ tfhat enhances the skills of educational personnel. 



i p j . 

Kells, P. et. al. Quality Practices in Inservice Education , 

prepared for the National Advisory Board to the National Inservice 

Network, Indiana/University, iuly, 1980 



Such an approach begins with the: (1) identification of 
r programmatic and individual needs; (2) planning, inanaseraent, and 
implementation of inservice education programs; (3) ongoing 
evaluation; ahd (4) continuous needs assessment • 
\ The focus of an effective inservice education program is on thi 
/staged gdals of the systera/school/classroora/ individual in terras of 
student putcoraes. This focus recognizes student needs, .student 
involvement, and the impact upon" students of inservice activities, 
\ 

o * 

f QUALITY PRACTICES 

r 

*>Ttie Task Force on Quality Practices in Inservice Education bf the 

National ^Advisor^y: Board to the National Inservice Network has 

~ r *v* , k .... 

generated andjvalidated statements of good practice in inservice 

programs. , Their Effort .was ;supp6rted by the) Division of Personnel 

: Preparation, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, 

U.S. department of Education, This section presents the criteria 

reported by the task force, and statements of quality inservice 

education practice currently used in several states as assessment 

criteria for local district programs. Some states use the statements 

to assist their monitoring of the degree to which the Comprehensive 

System of Personnel Development is implemented. 

Quality practices in inservice ecjucat ion -programs:^ 

• recognize that programs must be integrated functionally 

* into and supported by the existing organization;^ 



> * 



in l2i 



result in .programs which are * 
collaborative % 

needs based, * 1 

responsive, 

and are evaluated in ways which, are compatible with the 
underlying philosophy and approach of the program.^ 



Organizational Integration * * * 

* * • • 

- A. formally adopted written plan of .inservice' for a~distnct or 

*■ • * - ' ^ 

agency should be prepared so that it describes all components of a 

comprehensive system; This plan can- be used then as a basis for 

evaluation and ongoing planning, for communication arid for* building 

program support.* ^ * 

• The inservice education program is an"integral part of ^the 
total, organizational system within which it functions, * 

• Written policy exists' to support the inservice education * 
program* * « 

• The assumptions and the theoretical rationale underlying the 

\ inservice program are explicitly stated, 

>. * # 

The inservice education program design describes the 
organizational role-, responsibility ^ and support for planning, 
implementation and evaluation of the program, 

• .Procedures exist to assure the program of adequate fiscal, 

material, staff and facility resources. 

* • 

• * 'Federal, states and local policies -pertaining to the 

iiiservice education program are studied by planning 
part ic ip^ant s • , 

• Information about inservice ^activities is systematically 
communicated to all audiences concerned. 



^ - Collaborative \ . . . 

. v \ * '* *\. * - • * ^ * * 

CbllabcJfatiyeyapp'tpaches to inservice programs are the most 

effective. Sucfi programs attend t'othe human heeds of those served, 

* and vprovide modefs of . positive interaction skills. Including 

participants', students and the community in program planning, delivery 

^ r ; • \ " , ' * '/ \ - 

_ and .evaluation can result 1 in increased motivation, strengthened 
J siip port and* maximal resources. * . ^ 

The inservice education pgpgram provides opportunities for 
\ all school personnel to act as participants. 

? ' - V < - • : , 

Personnel, frqni agencies involved or affected , the inservice 
> , ■ • . education program are incliided irr the ♦planning process. 

• AlT'^roups which are af fected by the # inservice education 
program, iric luding parents and students, have a voice in * 
decisioh^regardihg/the program. < 

. ' J ' * 
* *# Inservice activities include students as* teachers' and t 

^ learners whenever possible. . " 

• Procedures exist to assure inclusion ,of community resources * 
for the inservice education ^progranuw / m 

, . „ • participants and ptheifc affected' by the inservice edueatioh 

^ program are major providers of data for* evaluation. > 

* \ 

■ 'i ■ ' ' S ;/,•"' 

. Needs-Based v 

Inservice education is a. support service for a total educational 
v system. It draws its legitimacy^ from the contribution jt makes" to 

; 

- strengthening the system's programs and services for^students . 

• The inservice program design recognizes the importance of the 
V\ • participants? perceptions of need for the training proposed. 

> • tin assessment of the strength's and needs of prospective 

* « # participants and of the system is part pf^the inservice * 

' * program design. * * ' . ^ 



( 

> 



* * 



Inseryice program goals .are derived primarily from a set 

of ' educationar goals for students, including students with> # 

handicaps ♦ 

; " ^ - . 

Inseryice content and strategies are drawn from, and designed 

to. meet, the assessed, needs of students, . personnel, and 

• drganizat ions . 

Prbgrams include activities to meet the needs of leadership 
personnel, with special attention to building principals. 



Responsive - , 

— . . \ - ■-- \ 

■* " ^ 

Responsive inservice training, built upon identified' needs, meets 
those heeds and is adaptive *to changes in educational programs y 
personnel ;and conditions. It is .planned and delivered in ways vhich 
incorporate sound principles of adult learning, recognize findings of 
research on innovation -and change, and fit the nature and' scope of the 
activity . s : * 

• > The inservice program design defines a dynamic and continuous 
* . process that is flexible and responsive to changing needs and 
new requirements. 

• Inservice activities are individualized, insofar as possible, 
to meet the needs and goals of participants. 



< 



The inservice program design includes goals which are 
designed to reduce undue stress and to increase both • 
competence -and morale among program -participants*. 

■■■«* 

Inservice providers are selected on the basis of their 
qualifications for specific tasks.' 

\ - 

Inservice Activities. make use 'of peer-teaching strategies and 
participant-created materials, whenever appropriate. 

On-site, demonstrations with. students are'included when 
appropriate to the inservice education .experience. 



Participants are provided with positive feedback on their 
progress aridvwith ^pilow-tKrough consultation whiph is 
separate frpin the^st^m's personnel evaluation procedures, 

• Inservice activities are offered. in a logical sequence and 

' '"" oyer ^a period of time,. \ J 

> ° - ■ - - : - 

Inserfrice activities are planned .and conducted with minimum 
? interference to the students \ ongoing instructional program. 

• Inservice activities .are ^conducted primarily during 
participants.' norma 1 work ihg hours . 

■• Inservice activities are conducted, whenever? possible, on the 
' participants' work site. 

• Inservice locations are selected*-tq provide the most^ $ 
•appropriate setting for the knowledge, skills and attitudes 
to- be acquired and -deri> ons t rated. 



Evaluation 



* 



Evaluation data can help dete rmine the degree of effectiveness* of 
professional development experiences. Ongoing evaluation also can be 
•used to strengthen planning and implement at ion. Evaluation, the. 
systematic collection of information about the context and operation 
of inservice 4 programs V- can be used, to: (1) determine needs, (2)' plan 
programs;, (3) revise" and. redevelop activities, and (4) judge impact. 

' ' • ' Decisions, concerning" the inservice education program consider 
ongoings-program evaluation by program participants and others 
- ' affected- -by' the program. *• . . 

*• The inservice program design includes both short-term and 
long-term goals., 

• The inservice evaluation design- is cdmprehensiye and 

addresses the process components of planning, implementation, 
. p • and' -dissemination. 



J 
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The insery ice/ evaluation design if responsive to 
knowledge, skill, an'dr affective outcomes* 

Data from evaluation is. used, for ongoing planning of the 
"4ns^fvice* program* * ■ { 

the Inservice education evaluation design is reliable and 
valid; - 

the- evaluation design includes -plans to frequently report 
data on all major aspects of the .program including impact on. 
students, * to <all major audiences. 

The documentation of the, impact of inservice activities 
should include the perceptiQns of students themselves 
whenever appropriate. 



PROGRAM EXAMPLES 



The application of quality practices irf in-service education can 
Ve found in programs across the country. Following are descriptions 

• . ' \ V .) ; 

of four practices being implemented in various educational 'settings. 



1. Written policy exists -to support the inservice education program . 

,iri Indiana, the Board of Trustees of the Monroe County Community 

School Corpotation has adopted* the following polity statement in 

support of the need°fpr inservice education: , 

•"Teaching in a rapidly Changing, techniologically-orientdd 
society, demands; new competencies^ Methods and materials 
become outmoded very quickly." Iti recognition of this fact, 
the Board of School Trustees shall-provide opportunities, for 
the professional staff to participate in an on-going program 
pf inservice education. It shall be the responsibility of the 
Superintendent of Schools to see, that such a orograra is based 
on the existing .needs of «>wh the school system- and the 
professional; staff. - Provision shall be made for * 
representatives from the teaching and administrative staffs 
tp plan cooperatively the inservice educational program." 
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Texas\S tat e Board of Education. Policy 4104 governing the school year 
:stfates .tha£, . 

* "In addition tp^the 175 iristructipndays. for 

. « professional- and >paraprofessibriar personnel* excepting 

clerical aides, a total of hot less than 10 days in 1977t78 J 
. , arid i^days, in 1978r7? shall "be{ allowed for inservice training 

. and for preparation; related to. the instructional program of 
, :the;districtiVj 

••The school district may,, at its discretion,, cdunt .as a 
part of .-the ^daysra lipped for inservice training those 
instructional workshops .planned by and/or sponsdred by 
regional education service centers* "or the: Texas Education 
Agency^, but 'riot more than one day of professional: association 
I meetings, may be cbunted\as ;ari iriservice" day 

'^Not more than five of the 10 days may be used' for 
tpreparatioti" daysw- For the 1978-79 school year;, riot more than 
threevbf tlie eight days may be used for preparation days. 
Preparation: days .are defined as those on wfcich pupils are not/ 
present and teachers are on-duty in their assigned areas for 

• feuch purposes as\preparirig for the -beginning: arid- ending of 
the school session, grading papers , * or recbrdirig grades." 



2. - Procedures exist to assure, a\>rogram of adequate fiscal, 
material, staff and facility resburces . unified School District #497, 
Lawrence, Kansas h.as allocated local funds for and developed a 
thorough description of its staff development program. A defined ^ 
system of access to program resources exists and, description of th^ 
procedure to request staff development activities is included in the 
district, handbook. This description defines the method for initiating 
a ;re<^uest as well as the approval process. The application form us^d 
.requires tfoo following information: the identified concern (reason 
for proposal, participants, specific objectives, estimated budget, 
requested support personnel, an evaluation design, „a dissemination^ 
plan, follow-up activities and signatures of the submitter as well as 
the principal or appropriate director. 

' . 1231 
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.Michigan local personnel development activities are supported 
through legislative ^appropriations., which are administered through the 
State .Department of Education.* Applicant districts are eligible to 

receive $25 ;00 per professional staff TOeraber or $35.00 when there are 

* * * * » >■ 

-750 or more professional staff. > A consortium ofc distracts may be 

* \ 

established' to reach the criterion of 750 staff. 

. * " i / 

The entitlement is available upon submission of an application to 

the Department of Educatiph. Information required in the applications 

submitted includes: identification of the needs assessment, program 

goals arid objectives, 'the process for program development and 

identification of resources, the evaluation ^prpcess , designation of a 

policy boards program coordinator, legal fiscal agent; anci a ^ 

three^year plan which states priorities for tjie utilization 'of staff 

development furids.d 

3. Ins~ervice program goals are derived, primarily, from a 
comprehensive set of educational goals for students, including 
students with handicaps ; The Bahia Vista School, San Rafael, 
California, ;annualiy validates mdjor educational ,gpals for all 

\ „ = . ' * 

students, including those, v^ith handicaps,, with*the students themselves 
as well; as with staff, parents, and other community memBers. At least 
three times annually (fall, winter; spring), each student,, parent*, knd 
.teacher are asked to rate and: submit written comments on the student s 

- i , /; ■ ' . ^ 

progress toward each of, the6e school /community goals. 
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\ The student/parent/teacher teams then meet together to plan 
heeded objectives, means, and shared responsibilities for further 
"progress. Shortly after this conference, each teacher receives . 

.computer* printouts -that sumraariza Uhe written data for the class and 

* * • , -4 * » 

for the, school. One printout, highlights students who are not making 

"'I \ -.- ' \ 

adequate progress,, their needs,- and specific types of assistance they, 

their families, and .teacher indicate are needed. 

* * \» • ^ 

With the .principal's help, everyone examines these results 

- ' • 1 c 

individually and as a school "family" to plan individual and group 
means for principal, staff, ..parent, community, and student development 

. '.' . ' • , : . 

programs... Each round of three-yay evaluations and conferences 
provides student-change data for evaluating previous efforts and for 
^identifying current needs. £ 

4 #t jnservice providers are seleced on the .basis of qualifications for 
specific .tasks . With in^the Kansas State Department of Education a 
"fturaari Resources" file is maintained. Categories of expertise include 
behavior management, science and administration. There IFre ' 
directories of technical assistants in areas such as reading and 

special education Persons- included in this file have been recommended 

• ' ' 1 * - . 

by two otheVs, submit a form which describes their specialization 

'* ' f * •> , « 

areas, the appropriate Audience for their service(s), previous 

consulting experience, special .competencies, their fee and scope .of 

availability; When persons whose names are included in the ^Huraan 

Resources ;file ^perform services within the .state,' an evaluation form # 

is. submitted to -the Department, the evaluations are kept as a part of 

the individual's -file. k 

■ ' .. i * -. ' . ■ ■ . 
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SUMMARY - *r 

Educational policymakers as well as practitioners seek 
qualitrat ive" measures for ^programs Wh en planning, implementing, or 

evaluating an inservice education program, a key element is the degree 

* •>* * * V * * • 

to Which the program is comprehensive and integrated within, the 

"existing organization. An articulated system of support for the 

, dnservifce education program through written policy, adequate 

procedures, and level of 'support is a primary goal. 

A collaborative (not .a cooptive) approach shptild be employed \n 

all aspects of program plahning^implementation, and ^evaluation. This 

approach recognizes the value of multiple sources of type of 

~ information but also generates strengthened support for the program 

among all personnel Skd the community. 

The inservice program must be based oh the identified needs of 

the system and act as one of the^ support services of the total 

organization. Thl^ needs of personnel for inservice training should be 

in relationship to their increased capability to strengthen the 

system's programs and services for students. 



Responsive itisetvice education recognizes the evolving needs of 
the' 4 system,* personnel, \and relevant research. It incorporates sound 



principles >^f adult learning and is delivered in a manner which is 
appropriate to the intended purpose. 



The evaluation component of the inservice program should be 
compatible with the general/philosophy and approach, employed. 
Evaluation should be used to strengthen planning and implementation as 
well as to determine the degree^of program effectiveness. 

Students of -quality* practice in inservice education programs may 

be used to assess the degree*, of .their qualitative comprehensiveness or 

used as a monitoriliX^toolV^rTchey- may be used* to increase awareness, 

knowledge, or skills of planners, deliverers and recipients of 

inservice- education. For a copy of the complete report of the Task 

Force of Quality Practices in Inservice Education .contact: The 
— -*-•"■ * * | 

.National Inservice Network* 2853 East 10th, Indiana University, , 

Blooraington, Indiana 47401 <: 
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Chapter 9 

• STRATEGIES FOR OVERCOMING MAJOR INSERVICE PROBLEMS 

• ' '-".* - by 

Stanley AJFagen , 

. INTRODUfflON * \ \ 

Public schools are expected toji^gjrate handicapped children 

into the regular school program "to the maximum extent appropriate," 

as required by P.L. 94-142. This challenge cajmot be met without 

^effective inservice training an<i genuine .collaboration, between special^ 

and regular educators. As Edwin-Mart^ majority of 

~ ' ~\ * j 

handicapped children . . . are to J>e spending-mbst cr much of their 

.time in regular classrooms, there must be massive efforts to. wbrk with 4 
their regular teachers . . (1974. John: Ryor noted that , ' ". . . 
results* of our National Education Association' survey indicated that 
the issues of greatest^ concern to teachers in connection with the 
passage of P.L. 94- 142 are a lack of inservice and a lack of teacher 
time'! (1978, p. 7).". The^ importance of local school training, of regular 
educators xs highlighted i>y the U^S. Office of Special Education's' 
recent report indicating that resistance to mainstreaming in school 
•districts waSj of ten overcome by 'responsive inservice training 
( Education of the Handicapped , 1979/. 

It is ciear that handicapped students are more likely to succeed' 
in the -mainstream whl^thT teacher has developed skills -for' classroom 
accommodations ( e.g. , Varying learning modalicy, adjusting pace, 
structuring for cooperative interaction, varying channels for task ' 
completion), (Redden : & Blackhurst, 1978; Raison, 1979; Hoben, 1980). 
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However, despite the rec9gni.ti.0n of need for training to {assure 
positive mainstreaming there is much concern that practical inservice; 
is .falling behind the r^sh to*' place handicapped children in "least 
restrictive environments" (Martin, 1976; NFA Panel; i978;- Prehm and \ 
McDonald',. 1979; Reynolds/ i979) - Two main hurdles are particularly 
difficult to overcome: (lj institutions of higher education are 
embedded in existing on-campus . teacher- education delivery models and 
reinforcers (Corrigan, 1978; Mercer, Forgnone anTdLBeattie, 1978; 1 
Stedman, 1979), and (2) local education agencies! lack strategies and 
resources to directly support '.on-the-job professional development of 
classroom teachers ^Hawkins-Shepard, , 1978; Wieck, .1979; Fussell, Landy 

• " •• V' ' i 

and .Mainz e'r; 1980). . ; 

This chapter confronts the second of these hurdles by identifying 
effec*tive v inservice strategies for * overcoming major sources of 
difficulty. A variety of strategies are- suggested based upon 
.experience gained conducting inservice training for mainstreaming ' 
during the past five years in Montgomery County Public Schools (MCPS), 
Maryland. t 

STRATEGIES FOR OVERCOMING MAJOR I NSERVICE PROBLEMS 

The overt clamor* for inservice training* has all to often been' 

*, j 

accompanied- by large-scale disillusionment and frustration. Such , ' 
training requires^careful thought and planning. It cannot be provided 
in a slap-dash, haphazard-manner. -To .assure a positive foundation, 1 for 
1 inservice, three major problems, must be considered: ^ 
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1. * The perceived need for inservice by educators and 

^ policymakers versus the limited funding available to lpcal 

-education agencies, ; 

2. The perceived need for inservice for mains treaming versus 

f • .y^ ^ . / <; ^ * 

: . competing Community priorities, and 

3. The stated need for inservice versus the natural obstacles 

^ ; * >\ : * 

" ^ presentecPby staff "learners." 

Problem #1 - Perceived^need fot inservice fry educators and policy-: < 
makers -versus limited. rfunding^ava liable . 

Feedback from classroom teachers. and administrators consistently 
reflects concern about* available time and energy; .for the demanding set 
of educational -tasks required for effective raainstreaming, CiEA Panels 
1978; Herda, 4980; Prince and Goodman, 19^0). On the whole, educators 
hav4^pot denied the responsibility or philosophical appropriateness 
for a "mains treaming ideal." However;*. there are strong doubts and 
apprehensions about J:he feasibility of implementing this ideal, given 
.present levels of -Human and material resources-, teacher skills, and 
help- immediately available. * 

In the Montgomery County Public Schools-, a fecently completed' 

■ 't 

survey fof 185 regular teachers indicated- that: (1) over 50 percent 
were' not sure whether "the benefits of placing special children in the 
regular c 1 as srom are worth the overall effort required;" (2) 80 
percent agreed that "inservice training -is needed for regular teachers 
to be successful in teaching handicapped students." Unfortunately, 



training support lags far behind this perceived need. For example, 
based on close involement with six major public school systems, the 
Special and General -Education Leadership Project (1976-1979), funded 
by the U.S. Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (BEH), found that 
"inservice educators now have less time and fewer resources with which 
to work than during any recent period in educational history. 
(Herda, 1980). " ^ 

> 

It has. become clear that the worthwhile goals of the^Comprehen- 
sive System of Personnel Development will not be accompanied by an 
infusion of substantial new monies for personnel and materials. At 
the same time local education agencies are at a crosspoint^of "rising 
expectations with reducing costs." A realistic set of countering 
strategies is needed to expand or improve educational services and 
support more inservice activity at the' LEA level. 

f 

Strategies . , m •* * 

l ^ Keep inservice expectations realistic and reasonable .. Staff 
should not be addresftd in, punitive ("you'll have to shape-up now and 
.stop dumping kids into special classes") or rosy ("you're fortunate to 
participate in an era of equal opportunity £or handicapped kids") 
terms. Instead, inservice trainers must adopt .a reality-based 

* * ' 

position ("it won't be easy' to reach the level of individualization 
which the law calls for"). > 
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2\ Expectations for change in teacher behavior should follow, a 

* 

"stretching 11 principle rather than one based; ;on "remaking" fcr 

«' * 
"replacing" people. Nothing is more absurd than presenting a one day 

inservice program as if it will "givfe you the skills to deal with 

these kids." On the' other hand,* regular teachers can accept and apply 

themselves to the task of "adding or reinforcing some options," within 



r ^ ' . J 

l 1 the same time frame. 



3. Build on existing strengths and resources . 'Trainers should 
involve school staff in the design and implementation of inservice 

• 'programs , ^including use of local talent for mini-presentations, small 

group leadership and illustration of methods or techniques that have 
worked. This strategy is crucial to the ultimate success of inservice 
training (Waldron, 1980). Sessions which address a single topic or 
skill must allow opportunities for small group sharing or problem 

solving so that more competent teachers can assist peers where 

* * » 

• appropriate. A particularly useful format is one in which school. 

» * * 

staff pair with the area or central o*ffice staff,, or outside « 
consultants, to conduct skill sessions. \ 
• 4. Get "mileage" out of program development. It is wasteful to 



start new programs without considering either their relationship to 
^existing resources or their potential for longer-tepn utilization* 
Since 'inservice training is best conducted close tQ the building level 
, and by personnel that are knowledgeable about practical teacher needs*, 
it is important to harness external consultation for the purple of 
developing internal self-sufficiency . School systems, need' to identify 
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internal t'alent who can accept increasing levels of responsibility for 

* * V ° " I" 1 - 

inservide training over time; so that prQgrar^raaintenance' can -occur 

* * * • 
within the*, organization. 

School .system administrators should seek long-terra coram^raentrs 

for the continuation of successful .programs by spelling out future 

implications in profcrajn pr6posals ,* making formal arid informal progress 

reports, involving ^community' and prof qssional associations in advisory 

capacities, and assuring program .integral ion within the ;superihter- 

/ . . * % • O V * 
dehttts budget. Perhaps the most .powerful means of enforcing program 

/ . ■ " # * \ 1 " ' - • * 

£ lortgevi«£ is through arrangements, of shared Responsibility, and funding 

i ' * * * ^ • . • 

with institutions of higher educatiQn, , state departments t of education 

* ' ' * ' - V , . c ' 

, and ffed6ral Agencies. % j \ 

A good example of getting mileage out of program development is 

* Montgomery County Public School's Mark Twain_Tel£che*r Internship . 
program,- which began as an intensive, We^year master's level BEH. 
innovative project (Fagen, 1977)*, Much^ofj^is ^program 1 s competency-^ 
based training, designed to prepare regular ^educators.' for teaching 
students with emotional and learning disorders, is currently available 
to all. classroom teachers through inserviSe courses, workshops, and 

0 

individualized study modules (Fagen and Guedalia, 1977; Fagen and 

Hill, 1977). ' 

• - . f 

*> . 

Proble m #2 - Perceived need for inservice for mainstreaming versus 
competing community priorities . ^ 

y ' . . - 

The enactment of Public Law 94-142 and its consequent ^pact - 
toward least restrictive programming did not occur overnight/ It has 
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evolved duritrg a* ten year period from, the steadfast efforts of 

concerned parent groups, the Council for Exceptional Children, and 

7; .numerous court, rulings. However, the mandate for mainstreaming 

/ « 
* handicapped' students to the optimal extent possible has reached the 

public school level simultaneously with other compelling priorities, 

Ih MCPS the cries for "a return to basics, 11 "effective discipline, 11 

"minority rights, 11 "zero-based budgeting," "more classroom teaching 

and. materials," and "programs for gifted and. talented" are^ as lo&d as 

:those for .the education of all handicapped children. Each of these 

priorities can be considered in competition wittf support for 

mainstreaming Unless strategies" are identified which promote 

•convergence ?>and compatibility between and among community pressures. 

Strat egies : " 

~ — = • • ✓ ' I - 

l\ Subsume the mainstreaming concept within a broader goal of 
: ^ " — ' 7 * 

achieving individualized instruction ^ nd mastery learning . The 
. development and implementation of a formal Individualized Education 
Program for handicapped students should be regarded as a prerequisite 
for individualized instruction. Highlighting the IEP, as a process 
r and as a product, has the following advantages: 

• it draws attention to ways in which teachers may^select 
goals and objectives that /re most basic for student needs; 

• it helps parents and educators see what alternative 
environments are best suited to different children; 
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• it promotes recognition that both academic, and 

social-emotional needs must receive appropriate educational 
intervention; 

it indicates how special and regular educators can work 
together in planning classroom strategies and materials for 
individual" students. 
It'is quite plausible that, in the long run, the results of 
individualized programming for handicapped students will directly 
'benefit all children. As teaching staff gain confidence and 
experience in tailoring objectives, strategies and materials to 
exceptional students, they will be' better able to accommodate the 
uniqueness of any student. 

/ 

2. Conserve staff talent and continuity by retraining strong regular 
edu cators for resource roles .in special education . Many regular 
teachers have outstanding potential to work with exceptional children 
and provide assistance to other classrom teachers. With additional 

training for certification in special education these teachers can 

» > 

bridge the gaps between special and regular education. This approach 

has been successfully employed in the Mark Twain Teacher Internship 

I 1 \ 

Program (Fagen, 1978). "Since 1972, 115 regular teachers .have been 

\ 

trained for redeployment in' special 4 * education. Of these, 97 are 

} 

currently serving Montgomery County Public Schools. '* 
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In addition to the advantages of nurturing local talent for 

f 

personnel renewal and. peer .credibility , "recycling 11 top quality staff 
intp. special education resource, positions provides a constructive 
alternative to laying off staff in surplus fields while,., paradoxi- 
cally, hiring new teachers into special education. . ^Institutions of 
higher education should assign a priority to creating such retraining 
^programs in collaboration, with local education agencies. 

i 

*> • 
%* * 

3. Work with teacher associations to mobilize support for special 
education resource positions . In times of increasing educational 
austerity, it is not simpie matter to persuade school boards to fund 
positions which do not provide full-time direct instruction to' 
students. Nevertheless, regular classroom teachers raiist receive help 
from special educators if mainstreaming is to become raore than a 
dream. Teacher associations are sincere advocates^ for the well being 
"off classrom teachers. Without their support, it is questionable 
whether resource roles will be sufficiently valued by school systems 
to survive budgetary constraints. 

■■ 

4„ Embed inservice functions into special education resource 

0 . 

positions. The roost effective inservice training takes place within 
or. close to the- regular classroom, in the course of natural „ 
'collaborative efforts. Special educators must have time to observe, 
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cb-teach, demonstrate and consult in regular classrooms. In addition, 

* * * '* - • • • • 

the job descriptions of resource, staff should include responsibilities 

for planning .arid conducting ichopl-based inservice workshops and 



seminars. _ _ ***m*> 



5. Biixld inservice priorities into annual school objectives . It can 
be very demoralizing to staff and trainers to find that concientiously 
planned inservice programs are of secondary .importance to school^ 
administration. Principals, flooded with a multitude of immediate 
concerns, should not be expected to protect or follow-up inservice 
activities unless efforts are made to involve them in establishing 

* ' v 

inservice objectives 'for their faculty. Most principals become 
invested' iri their school's annual objectives, and to the extent that 
inservice priorities are reflected in these objectives, genuine 

support from, the administration can be anticipated. In effect, { 

i * . . , „ ' 

progress on anuual school objectives constitutes a principal s report 

.card." Sample 1 presents a school inservice planning form which can 

facilitate this, strategy. « . 

6. Develop cooperative staff-parent inservice planning committees . 

The strongest and most persevering -support for inservice for 

mainstreaming derives from tVe keen . motivation of parents of children 

with special needs. Their concern and commitment to their child's 

success in the regular program creates an intense desire to promote 

♦ 

teacher skill and awareness. Parent advocacy for the training of 
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♦Office, of 'Continuum gducation 
. £nrSery ice Training Unit 
* Rockvilie,, Maryland ; 20850 



Montgomery County Public Schools 
Area In~Service*Lab for Mainstreaming 



SAMPLE I 

ANNUAL SCHOOL INSERV1GE PLANNING FORM 



School. 



.IhVSerV ice' Commit tee Member s 



" In-Service Coordinator for Mainstreaming 

Date 



Annual/School Goals . 


v ' Priority IhrService .for 
Mainstreaming Objectives* 


Planned Actions During Year. 


Resources , 


Timeline 


Example: . 
,Q1) Effective 

discipline 


\- 

Examples: 

(1) : Improve classroom 

methods 1 for rein- 
forcing behavior! 
' expectations.* 

(2) Enhance understanding 

of skills and, needs 

of ID students. 

L 
I 








C 

* * 






J 


J, ' 


j 

** 


4» * % ' 


t 

» M 

— - s - ~ 


» ft 





. * In-service objectives may or may .not be related to annual school goals; -place asterisk next * to those which 
are relatecjL 4 \ , t 

iL& : - '■ : -. 
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regular 'classroom teachers is an. absolute necessity for any long-term 
inservice effort. In addition, parents have a great deal to 
contribute .in helping staff learn ways- to accommodate and cope with 
handicapped children (Katz, Bor^nv^Brasi^^i«sner and Packer, 
1966). ■ ' . / • .* * 

Problem #3 - Stated tieed for insevic'e versus natural ^obstacles 
• presented by staff "learners'.'. . Many trainers are aghast when they 
overhear staff reactions to "inservice sessions. Comments like ''a 
bunch of Mickey Mouse", or "what a waste of time" can cut^'deeply, if 
one is serious about helping teachers through inservice framing. 
Unfortunately,, much activity characterized as inservice is, in fact, • 
poorly planned and hastily executed. It is sad to think that 
sometimes ^the only redeeming feature seems to be that teachers become 
more conscious of how their students feel when instruction leaves them 

• bored or frustrated. 

• Inservice' trainers. must recognize that several natural obstacles 
have to be overcome in conducting staff training: 

# , _ Strong negative expectations are often present regarding the 

potential value of, inservice for practical classroom 
application. 

'• ■' Teacher energy may- be depleted, particularly, when the 

i 

f 

program occurs after schQol. 
• Staff enter an inservice session with many preoccupations 
resulting from Incompleted tasks and unresolved student^ 
problems. - \ * 
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Basic resentment often exists because staff, have lacked 

* "* ~ * . / 

prior involvement in determining the need? or priorities for 

/ • 

training. This is .especially true when. the- inservice 
program has .been mandated by outside /forces. 



Strategies : . / 
* j " • 'I 

1. Seek to -match intensity of inservice training to learner need . 

. ' " " •• . ... / * . - ' 

Given the fact that teaching -staff have varying levels of need and 

' * •/ 

energy for tr^ining, p it is important/ to create a r^ange of inservice 

alternatives. Although all classroom teachers should be expected to 

participate In mains tr earning, few of them will opt for intensive, 

after-school training. Professional associations rightfully have 

^sought to protect classroora./^eachers from any imposition of ' 

additional, non-contractual demands by insisting on extra, insejrvice 

support and incentives.^ Of special imparlance is the development of 

: . ../■"'.;"• .1 

inservice opportunities close to or within the regular teaching 
assignment. In effect, a continuum model) is needed for inservice 

training as much as it, is- for services to students. Figure 1 depicts 

/ ' 

such a continuum of iaservice training as applied in Montgomery County 

Public Schools/. ' . \ 

/ ' * 

2. Develop skilled Specialists to provide inservice management 

and leadership for mains tr earning . .Teacher specialists for inservice 

/ n 
training/are indispensable for implementation of a continuum of 

inservice training, as shown in Figure 1. At the present time, this 

type, of specialized position rarely can be found in school systems. 



TVPE OF 1NSERVICE -TRAINING 



STAFF RESPONSIBLE 



8. Long-Term Intensive Training » 
(Academic Leave) 



7j.i University or Private Courses/Institutes 



6. MCPS Continuum Education Competency Courses 



5'. Shore-Term intensive Training 



4. Area & County Workshops/Special State & Local 
: Workshops * * , 



I 3. .Formal In-School Courses/Seminars/Individual Study 



2^ In-Schooi and Interschool Workshpps/Informal Study Labs 



Consultation (Direct to Individual* Staff .or to IEP Team) 




University faculty or Continuum j 
Education Teacher Intership 
Program faculty * 

University or private agency 
faculty » - ; 

, r I 

In-Service Training Unit, Con- 
tinuum Education . 

i- ' . : — - 



Teacher Specialists for In-Service 
Training 

H Continuum Education Trainers/Con- 
sultants 

Teacher Specialists for In-Service 
Training/School In-Service Coor- 
dinator for Mainstreaming 

Teacher Specialists for. In-Service 
Training/School In-Service Com- 
mittee Members 

School In-Service Committee Mem- 
. bers/Teacher Specialists & Area 
^ Resource Staff < 



Figure 1. Continuum of In-Service Training for Mainstzeaming, 
Montgomery County Public Schools, Maryland 



With assistance from the U. S. Bureau of Education^f^ the Handi- 
capped, Montgomery Count y^Public Schools conducted a three-year 
"supplementary education inservice trainer development program 11 to 
achieve the following objectives: identify and* select outstanding 
supplementary education staff for preparation as inservice trainers; 
organize and conduct a, competency-based; program for "development of 
inservice trainers; facilitate optimal utilization of these trainers 
during and following completion of the preparation program; establish 
and maintain inservice labs as a base of operation for supplementary 
• education trailers* ^ - 

To guarantee a high quality of professionalism for inservice 
training, this program included formal competency training and 
supervised practicuum experience in six areas: ^ inservice needs 
assessment, school inservice and resources planning, school ' inservice 

j c y . 

instruction, individualized education programming, stat* and 

' " ./ 

educational management team ccmsultation, and inseryice evaluation. 

* "* • / - 

3. Identify local school sTafFlto serve as inservice coordinators 

for mainstreaming. Experience -has shown that Effective inservice at 



the building level requires active involvement of- local school staff 
in planning, _ delivery, evaluation and follow-up. Establishing a 
[formal role of School Inservice Coordinator for Mainstreaming is a 
•pivotal link in the continuum of inservice training that assures 
necessary teaming between an in-scKool and out-of-school staff 
^development resource ( i.e^ , 7 teacher specialist for inseryice 
raining). -Table 1 presents the responsibilities and qualifications 
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for 'the School Inservice Coordinator for Mains treaming which are 
currently being used in Montgomery County Public Schools, It should 
be noted that responsibilities 3 - 6. must be performed outside the 
regular work assignment. Therefore,, it is necessary that incentives 
such as paid stipends, course credits, or released time be created to 
support this role, 

j TABLE 1 



RESPONSIBILITIES AND QUALIFICATIONS OF THE! 
SCHOOL INSERVICE COORDINATOR FOR MAINSTREAMING 



RESPONSIBILITIES 



1 # Chairs a school inservice for 
mains treaming committee, with 
representation of regular and 
special education staff. 

2* Maintains liaison with school 
principal. m ^ 

*3. Particpates. in inservice 
coordinator^ meetings with 
teacher specialist for 
inservice training. 



QUALIFICATIONS 



1 # Highly recommended by princi- 
pal; j 



2. Respected^Jby school faculty- 

V- 

3* Demonstrated leadership, 
and/or inservice trainipg 
abilities. 




TABLE 1 (CoatliMd) 

*4. Helps to implement inservice 4,. tenured staff member with at 
programs planned by the school least one year future commit- 

* inservice committee including raent to the school. 

, (a). -arranging for resources, 
(b) disseminating j.nf or mat ion, * ^ ^ 

; (c) assisting in^aesign anfl 
instruction. * * 

*5. Participates in delivery of . * • 5. Demonstrate^ acceptance of 
mainstreaming seminars, work- ^' raainstrearaed s^ujtents. ^ % 
^shops and courses* 

• t 

*6. Responsible. for evaluation 6, Enrollment 'in or* completion . 

..of insenyice for main-* % of some poursewrork related to , 



streaming activities; 



4 # Adopt ah assessment - prescription approach to school ihsecVice 

programming . School staff need the opportunity- tp identify their pyhj 

strengths and weaknesses through formal 'or, informal a«se % ssment. The*"** t 

..schooL inservice committee .can facilitate gathering data on inservice 

needs and resources through team or faculty meetings, in cooperation . . 

with school administration. * . ** • • # 

Cofnmunity and administration priorities for school improvement 

should become part of the assessment process so that balanced 

inservice planning can occur. For example, the, staff o|>oi>e. 

elementary school gave a favorable self-assessraerit i^raanagmg 

student behavior while a vpcal segment* of the community complained 

about poor relationships among students. Given both data sources, it 

» 

was possible to establish community - school communications as one 
sjchool inservice priority, without negating other staff training 
objectives. % • 



, *.*Fokowing -an assessriekt phase, the inservice for mainstreaming 
committee, with assistanc/e from an. out-of-school inservice 'trainer, 
can draft an.'annual inservice pla* which responds to identified 
needs. , . * 

- . SUMMARY , ^ 

'Large sums'of new 'dollars for additional positions will not be 

» • * y, ■ 

accompanying Public Law* 94-142 and its quest, for "least restrictive" 
education, fhils, a major hope' for support to regular classroom 
teachers rests" with effective inservice training. Before helpful 

"outcomes' can be expected from inservice training, care must be taken 
to bui^a basis for success. Presently, our aspirations, for 
inservice far exceed our awareness and appreciation of the problems. 
'* This paper-has sought to promote realistic attitudes toward| 0 • 
inservice for mains treating. Three significant inservice problems 
have been ident if led, an'd 'related to funding limitations, competing ; 
community priorities', and obstacles presented by staff learners. As 
resuit of experience gained from inservice practices in Montgomery 
County Public Schools, a variety of strategies have been suggested to 

- 7 A 

help resolve these difficulties. \t J \ 
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